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MR. DISRAELIS MANIFESTO. 


HERE is no inconvenience in the established practice of 
atieining in country, or a political party, through the 
constituency which is to return a Parliamentary leader. Mr. 
Disrak11 is entitled to talk to the freeholders of Buckingham- 
shire in the same conventional stage whisper which Sir 
Ropert Pret was accustomed to use in his communications 
with Tamworth. A certain admixture of legal fiction tends to 
recommend any proceeding to popular favour, as it indicates 
a becoming respect to constitutional precedent, while it par- 
takes of the characteristic national reserve; and it is more modest 
to render an account to constituents than to appeal to the 
world at large, or the United Kingdom, in an epistle general. 
There ought, however, to be a certain external adaptation of 
the speech to the supposed local audience. The ten-pounders 
of Tamworth were as much interested as the inhabitants of 
any other town in the candid and luminous profession of a 
resolution to reform all proved abuses; but Buckinghamshire 
farmers cannot be expected to understand Mr. Disraetr’s fine 
language, even if they are not concerned to correct his 
odd version of recent political history. ‘The fall of empires,” 
which is somehow connected with Church-rates and six- 
pound franchise Bills, is too sublime a topic for the agricultural 
mind. As Mr. Disrazxi is both a celebrated speaker and a 
deservedly successful writer, he might have been expected to 
use plain and intelligible phrases, instead of composing a 
document which looks as if it had been turned into bad 
official French, and then retranslated into unidiomatic 
English. It is absurd to talk of “recurring to the sense of 
“the country,” and it is difficult to recur to the sense or 
grammar of the oracular proposition that “ who are the 
“ Ministers of the Crown are the accidents of history.” It 
might, perhaps, be said that it is-an accident who are Ministers, 
but statesmen, whether they are in or out of office, 
cannot properly or respectfully be described as casualties. 
If Mr. Disraevi had found anything simple to say, he would 
not have wrapped up his meaning in pompous ci cuin!ocutien. 
It may be admitted that some mystifieation of style has its 
advantages when a party leader finds it convenient to repre- 
sent the jast six years as a period of incessant and formidable 
attacks on the Constitution in Church and State. Most 
political observers would complain of the opposite tendency of 
controversies to subside and stagnate. It has been generally 
thought that Parliament never approximated so nearly to 
unanimity, and for two or three years there has scarcely been 
a single animated division. During the continuance of the 
present Parliament, foreign affairs, of which Mr. Disrar.t 
takes not the smallest notice, have furnished almost the only 
occasions for difference of opinion. The community has been 
unaccountably deaf to the tumult and clamour which have 
apparently, under the instigation of a profligate Ministry, been 
raging around the defences of the Crown, the Church, and the 
venerable fabric of English society. 
It seems that Lord Dersy, during his last Administration, 
posed an abortive settlement of the Church-rate dispute. 
The plan, which had been wholly forgotten, was disagreeable 
to the friends of the Church, because it ticketed and registered 
the unsettled crowd of dissentients who are theoretically 


members of the national Church. It might perhaps have been | lead 
_ worth while to incur the risk of an anomaly for the sake of ter- 


minating the quarrel, but it happened that the Nonconformists 
liked the project as little as the orthodox supporters of the 
Establishment. A rate which was not compulsory, levied by 
opinions and not by parishes, was in every way a questionable 
innovation. In subsequent years, a majority of the House of 


_ Commons has generally been willing to promote a reasonable 


‘compromise, but the scheme with which Mr. Disrag.i re- 
es an ful country has never been seriously repro- 

uced. It is natural that the consistent advocates of Church- 
rates should triumph in the defeats which they have lately 


inflicted on their opponents; but if it were true that the House 
of Commons has resolved that Church-rates shall not be 
abolished, Lord Dersy and Mr. Disraztt himself would be 
subject to a certain amount of reproach for proposing a con- 
premature and unnecessary. ight be more 
declared that Parliament has not ved to abolish Church- 
rates, and an unprejudiced annalist would add that the violence 
of the dispute seems for the time to have subsided. Mr. Dis- 
RAELI is probably the only conspicuous politician who would 
have made Church-rates a principal element in a formal elec- 
tion manifesto. It seems that, for some unknown reason, 
he has become ially anxious to secure the votes 
and interest of the clergy; and it is for this purpose that 
he has denounced Jlatitudinarian theology, or rather that 
he has taunted its adherents with the second-hand cha- 
racter of their learning. !t would perhaps scarcely have been 
expedient to inform the Buckinghamshire electors that Bishop 
Cotenso and the Essayists and Reviewers were the plagiarists 
and pupils of Astruc and Father Simon. Mr. 
familiarity with the works of those eminent heretics was 
sufficiently advertised on a former occasion, and Church-rates 
are more interesting to the parochial mind. It ought, how- 
ever, to be the principal object of a political programme to 
furnish materials and guidance to the candidates of the party 
at the general election. Mr. Disragt1 must be strangely 
ignorant of the feelings of the constituencies if he supposes that 
a support of Church-rates will be an eminently popular topic 
at the hustings. It would have been more prudent to assert 
in general terms that the Conservatives have prevented the 
progress of legislation which they disapprove, and that con- 
sequently “who are Ministers” are comparatively imma- 
terial “ accidents.” 

The remainder of Mr. Disraztt’s address is devoted to- the 
subject of Reform. On this question also he proposed, with 
the sanction of Lord Dersy, a measure which was rejected by 
the Liberal party. It is generally admitted that there were use- 
ful provisions in the Bill; nor can it be denied that the Oppo- 
sition leaders objected rather to the infringement of their patent 
than to the substance of the measure ; but the production of a 
Conservative Reform Bill was a grave political mistake, and 
the plan of equalizing the county and borough franchises was 
fundamentally wrong. Mr. Disraei’s account of the Whig 
Reform Bill and its fate is substantially correct, but he is as 
hasty as in the case of Church-rates When he declares that the 
House of Commons has determined by a large majority that 
the franchise shall not be reduced. Although he thinks fit to 
hold out some hopes of a further Reform Bill, he is fully 
aware that his allies have discovered their former error, and 
that any Cabinet of which he is himself likely to be a member 
will studiously abstain from meddling with the subject. Lord 
Dersy was probably persuaded against his will to institute a 
competition with his and he has more than once 
experiment it will not be 
tried a second time. In stigmatizi ocracy as the tyrann 
of the least competent part of the Mr. 
expresses the opinions and feelings of his party. His own 
unprejudiced readiness to adopt any policy which may happen 
to be popular is peculiar to himself among Conservative 
ers. 

It is satisfactory to be assured that the chiefs of the Opposi- 
tion, although they are not desirous of office, will not reject 
the natural consequences of their successful resistance to the 
revolutionary projects of the present Government. Who are 


to be the Ministers after the election is an accident of prophéey, : 


or of the future. If Mr. Disrae.i can rally a majority to his 
standard, he will be perfectly justified in reversing the decisi 

which six years ago drove him from office. There is nothing 
blameable in an effort to influence the choice of the consti- 
tuencies, and it is only as an injudicious appeal to the sym- 
pathies of the country that his Buckinghamshire address is 
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open to criticism. On no former occasion has his incapacity 
to understand the conditions of popularity been more 
curiously exemplified. Mr. Disrarti has made it the business 
of his life to learn the working of a Parliamentary Constitution, 
but he has always odenat ths position of a student, or of a 
foreign inquirer, rather than of an Englishman to whom 
certain institutions and traditions are instinctively familiar. 
Among a hundred duller rivals, not one would invent so 
fanciful a theory of the present state of political controversy, or 
offend sound taste and provoke unlettered suspicion by the 


same stilted solemnity of language. The French, and their | 


imitators in all parts of the Continent, probably appreciate the 
vague bombast of the modern political dialect, but Englishmen 
have not enough of what French writers call jogical faculty to 
be attracted by tawdry finery of language. Mr. Disraei 
will only succeed in reminding the bulk of his hearers that 
they never cared much for the question of Church-rates, and 
that any, solicitude which they may have cherished on the 
subject has not been definitively relieved. His supporters have 
not the smallest pleasure in recalling the Reform Bill which 
they were compelled unwillingly to accept on pain of violating 
their allegiance to their party. Mr. Hentey and Mr. Wa.poue, 
although they were for the time forced to become schismatics, 
were commonly respected as gt oe of the true Conservative 
faith. It is at least certain that they have long since 
imposed their convictions on their party, and that Mr. 
Disrakt1 himself has ceased to be a practical Reformer. 
The air of injured virtue which pervades the Buckinghamshire 
manifesto suggests the reflection that, if Mr. Disrag.i has 
assisted in checking the progress of change, many of his sup- 

sed friends have conspired with his opponents to deprive 
bien of the usual rewards of political victory. It was certainly 
not because Lord PaLmerston was the inveterate assailant 
of the Constitution that he repeatedly defied Mr. Disraz.i’s 
attempts to drive him from power. Moderate Conservatives 
who were not themselves candidates for office thought that 
Church and State were at least as safe in the hands of thé pre- 
sent Government as under Mr. Disrak.i’s experimental pro- 
cesses, nor will they be easily persuaded that the calmest 
period of English history has been agitated by a constant 
struggle with revolution. 


THE DUKE OF PERSIGNY ON ROME. 


5 aa has said that the man is happy who has been able 
to learn the causes of things; and if he had known the 
Duke of Persiany, he might have added, that the man is 
especially happy who has been able to learn the causes of 
things in tendays. This is about the time it has taken the 
Duke to find out all about Italy and Rome. A few conversa- 
tions at the Pontifical Court not only revealed to him the 
difficulties, and the solution of the difficulties, that beset the 
Roman question, but also that it is of no use having conversa- 
tions, at Rome at all, as the people you talk to never mean 
what they say. A rapid glance at the remains of Pagan 
Rome and the great monuments of ecclesiastical Rome con- 
vinced him that Rome never could be the capital of modern 
Italy, and that the Italians must know this as well as he does. 
And a railway journey through parts of Italy persuaded him 
that, as the labourers he saw in the fields were very quiet 
and very busy, Italian finance was all right; and that 
Italy could easily afford, not only to meet the interest of her 
debt, but even to pay hard for Venetia. No one, after 
this, can say the Duke isa No-eyestraveller. He is all eyes, 
and, contrary towhat Mr. WELLER thought possible, could easily 
look round a flight cf steps and through a deal door. And it 
must be owned he has looked on Italy, if rapidly, yet to some 
purpose. His pamphlet on Rome is lively, original, and full 
of good matter; and as he is one of the few Frenchmen, the 
number of whom might be counted on one hand, who can be 
sure that what they write will be printed and published as it 
stands, he writes with a confidence and authority that lend 
ease and vigour to his pen. It would be difficult to describe 
more clearly and neatly than he has done the character of the 
persons who dictate the policy of the Popz, or to sketch 
more accurately the relations of France to Italy. On this 
last head he is at once generous and just. He repudiates with 
scorn the notion which M. Taers took so warmly, 
that France ought to keep her -neighbours weak, divided, 
and unhappy, in order that she may be strong; and, on the 


other he acknowledges frankly that Italy does not 
owe any great amount of gratitude to France, because France 
in the Italian war was pursuing an essentially French policy, 


and was merely destroying the dangerous 1) pan of 


Austria. Every impartial reader, therefore, will 


to give a favourable attention to the views on the issue of the 
Roman question which the Duxe finally puts forth. He 
certainly has the merit of not flinching from the difficulties 
that confront him. Politicians, he says, have pronounced it 
impossible that the temporal power can continue, because Rome 
longs to be Italian. LEcclesiastics have declared it impossible 
that the temporal power should not continue, because the 
interests of the Catholic world demand its continuance. Both, 
says the Duke, are wrong and both right. Rome must be 


Italian, and Rome must also be the seat of the temporal 


wer. The thing is possible, and, being possible, must 

appen; for this is the only solution that will please the 
Emperor, and that is very much the same thing as saying 
it is the only solution that will please Provipence. And it 
must be acknowledged that it is a great thing that there should 
be some solution pleasing to the Emperor and ProvipENce, 
and equally suited to the real wants of Italy and of the Papacy, 
for the question of the temporal power is in many ways an 
awkward one. It is exceedingly desirable that both those 
who wish the Pore to reign and those who wish him not to 
reign should have their way. 

The Dvxe’s plan is this. The Romans are to be Italians, 
with power to pass into the rest of Italy as freely as the 
Milanese pass to Turin, and with liberty to enter into every 
civil, military, and political career that is open to Italians 
in Italy. Further, they are to be governed at home by their 
own municipal authorities, and so to be independent of 
ecclesiastical authorities. ‘The Pore is to have the position and 
the revenue of a sovereign; and the people who dwell in his 
territory are to be his subjects, to pay him taxes and to 
furnish him with an army, which need not, however, be very 
large, because, according to the hypothesis, every one is to be 
perfectly content, and so there will be no one except perhaps 
a few utterly unreasonable blackguards to put down. The 
curiosity of those who would like to pursue the suggestion 
into further details is evaded by the general remark that Rome 
would thus be a neutral territory, a “ sacred asylum in the midst 
“ of the common country, where the two sentiments of veneration 
“for the Holy Father and love for Italy would be blended in a 
“common aspiration.” This fails a little in clearness. It would 
be more interesting to know according to what principles the 


| Government is to be carried on. The Pope does not merel 


wish to govern ; he wishes to govern on a certain system. He 
wishes to prohibit, not only what are generally thought to be 
crimes, but what are specially thought at Rome to be sins. To 
take away this power from him is to alter the character of the 
temporal power altogether. For example, the Port would 
think it one of his first duties to his subjects to prevent them 
from reading heretical or immoral or dangerous books. He 
would look on a purely civil marriage as an act of audacious 
rebellion against the Church. He would not think of toleratin 

any other teligion but his own in the Holy City. An 

so long as he has the temporal power secured to him 
in its present shape, he can, to a great extent, carry 
out his views. But his subjects wish to be Italians, to 
mix with Italians, to think, live, and act as other Italians do. 
If they have begun a French novel in the train at Naples, they 
want to be able to finish it at Rome; and they ask that they 
themselves shall be at liberty to decide what is good and what 
is bad for them to read. Ifthe Duke of Persiany’s plan were 
carried out, they would of course, be able to do so, for the 
police is not to interfere with them at the frontier. Nor is it 
to be supposed that they would allow the police to interfere 
with them at Rome itself, for the police would only do 
so if directed by priests, and the priests are not to 
have any civil power. Therefore, what the Dvuxe really 
means is, that the Romans are to be governed as other 
Italians are governed, on the same principles, and by 
the same laws; and as the Romans would be affected by 
the laws made in Italy, and as they would look to 
Italy for foreign policy, social distinction, intellectual life, 
and everything, in short, except municipal government and 
their own ial veneration for the Hoty Farner, they 
would naturally ask, and might fairly obtain, a share in the 
Parliamentary representation of Italy. This once arranged, 
what would be the position of the Pore? He would no 
longer have the temporal power in the sense in which he has 
it now. He would not govern, or have any of the responsi- 
bility of governing; but he would have the rank of a 
Sovereign. Taxes would be paid to him; the oath of 
allegiance would be taken to him; he would appoint. and 
receive ambassadors; he would be a King-Bishop, and Rome 
would be like Canterbury or York—a city governed by lay 
rulers and on ordinary civil principles, but the residence of great 
ecclesiastical functionaries and the seat of a great ecclesiastical 
machinery. ‘The Romans, if things went on well, might 
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perhaps not object to this, for it would be no disgrace to them ; 
and they would still make that harvest, at sacred seasons, out of 
admiring foreigners and devout Protestants which now fans 
so strongly the flame of their veneration for the Hoty Fatuer. 
Italy would soon probably learn, if she has not already learnt, 
to regret very slightly the loss of Rome as a capital, for an 
one who goes to Rome as the Duxe has been can see wi 
half an eye that the thing would never do, and that modern 
Italy at Rome would be “crushed beneath the weight of 
“ history;” and France would be very much pleased, not 
only that Italy and the Pope—both of whom she loves—were 
reconciled, but also that it was her sagacious Emperor and his 
sagacious friends who pointed out how it was to be done. 


But what will the Porr and his friends say? As to this, 
the Duxe is very bold and very explicit. In vernacular 
language, he simply tells them that if they do not like it 
they must lump it. They have no help. What France says 
is to be done must be done. The Duxe examines the two 
great engines of attack which his clerical adversaries threaten 
to bring into play against him and his master, and he laughs 
at them. It is said that, if the Pope does not retain 
his temporal power as it is, he will go away. Very well, 
says the Duke, let him go. It will be uncomfortable for 
him to go roaming about the world in a vague way; 
it will be still more uncomfortable for the poor old 
Cardinals to go, for they cannot expect to have the choice of 
accommodation that he will have; and as to the whole body 
of minor ecclesiastics, they will be simply ruined by the change. 
But if they like to take their chance, and set off into exile, no 
one will hinder, notice, or pity them. Exactly the same 
Government will be set up at Rome in the Pope’s absence as 
would be set up if he were there. The Romans will be made 
Italians, and their Government will be a lay one, conducted on 
lay principles. But the position of their King-Bishop will 
remain intact. The Vatican will always be kept clean and 
well aired, and ready to receive him at any moment; and, 
until he chooses to come, a Provisional Government will do 
for him all in the way of governing that he would have to do 
himself if he were there. And there is no fear of its members 
being overworked. It would be exactly as if the Archbishop 
of CanTerBurY chose to take a tour in Switzerland for six 
months. People would think it rather odd and out of place ; 
but he could always go back to Lambeth whenever he liked ; 
and the police-courts, and petty sessions, and assizes would go 
on just as if he were at home. Nor is the Duxe more 
frightened at the other great menace held out by his clerical 
enemies. It is said that the French clergy is to be set against 
the French Government. But this mode of attack, the Duke 
replies, has already been tried, and has signally failed. The 
foolish coterie that takes advantage of the angelic goodness of 
Pius IX. to manage him like a baby ordered the French 
clergy to do their worst at the last general elections for the 
French Chamber. They did their worst, and the Govern- 
ment did not find itself in the slightest degree damaged. So 
conspicuous and complete, indeed, was the discomfiture of the 
clerical party, that the Government, in its generous pity for a 
fallen foe, would not let the details be known, and France was 
spared the pain of knowing how utterly powerless even a 
compact body of religious enemies is when it tries to 
shake the throne of the Emperor. After this bold 
defiance of the Ultramontanes by an Imperialist who 
speaks almost in the name of the Emperor, there can be 
no doubt that, unless some great change takes place mean- 
while in the Government of France, the Italian Convention 
will be carried out, and the temporal power will only be 
suffered to exist on condition of its entirely changing its 
character. If the French Government wishes to have the ex- 
periment tried of a temporal power which shall give the Pore 
a home and a title, but nothing more, Italy may be very con- 
tent that the Porz and the Romans shall be left to find out 
whether they can get on together on these terms. But, at any 
rate, the old temporal power under which the ecclesiastical 
code of right and wrong was forced on an unhappy people by 
foreign bayonets will, unless the Duxe is altogether wrong, be 
a thing of the worn-out past before two years are over. 


AMERICA. 


Te capture of Mr. Jerrerson Davis will be considered an 
unmixed misfortune by every thoughtful American, and 
by every friend of America. It would be imprudent to express 
too strongly an opinion which might be discredited in the 
United States because it is almost universal in England; but 
it is undoubtedly true that the only party which could profit 
by the perpetration of a great national wrong would consist of 


those who wish to throw discredit on the American character. 
Of Mr. Jerrerson Davis's claim to personal immunity no 
dispassionate reasoner can entertain a doubt. He was the 
elected chief of a Confederacy of eleven Sovereign States; his 
Government was recognised as belligerent by every Power in 
the world, not excepting the United States. He has been 
repeatedly visited by the agents of the Presipent, for 
the purpose of opening informal negotiations, and within 
three or four months his accredited envoys were received 
by Mr. Liycotn under the walls of Fortress Monroe. 
It has never yet been decided that secession was illegal, 
though the dominant party regards it as morally criminal, 
and as inconsistent with the popular interpretation of the 
Constitution. If, however, treason has been committed, Mr. 
Jerrerson Davis was only the first public servant of a great 
community which must necessarily have been involved in the 
same guilt. The supplementary charge against him of murder, 
which has been lately published, is evidently a pretext and 
an afterthought. It will be impossible to persuade the 
world that a statesman placed in one of the highest positions 
in the world gratuitously stained himself by complicity in 
an assassination which was utterly opposed to the interests 
of himself and of his cause. On calmer consideration, 
American feeling will repudiate the assumption that a former 
Senator and Minister of the United States was prepared to 
become a vulgar felon. 


As regards the foreign relations of the Union, the proba- 
bility of future collision may reasonably excite uneasiness in 
France, although it is probably true that the American 
Government is exerting itself to prevent the enlistment of 
troops for service against the Imperialists in Mexico. It is 
not, perhaps, exclusively in English interests that political 
writers devise plausible reasons for an offensive and defensive 
alliance of the two Powers which have most to fear from 
American ambition and resentment. A reciprocal guarantee 
of Mexico and Canada is suggested as the most effective 
barrier to Republican aggression; and if such a measure 
were in itself expedient, there can be no doubt that the 
Government of the United States would shrink from an 
encounter with the combined force of England and France. 
The precaution, however, is at present premature, and it 
would involve serious danger. Any war which is thrust 
upon England by American ill-will will be essentially de- 
fensive on the part of this country; but the interven- 
tion of France in Mexico has been so recent and gratuitous 
that, in sustaining the Emperor Maxmmiay, the French Go- 
vernment will to a certain degree be prosecuting a foreign 
invasion. The singular en ise which has thus far 
succeeded has been regarded in England with tolerant 
curiosity rather than with active sympathy or deliberate 
approval. It would be impossible to persuade Parliament 
and the country to devote the national resources to the main- 
tenance of a doubtful and unintelligible quarrel. A crusade 
undertaken for the alleged purpose of raising up a Latin rival 
to the predominant Anglo-American race is not easily appre- 
ciable by a prosaic community of English blood. It is almost 
impossible to ascertain the wishes of the Mexicans themselves, 
if, indeed, the majority can be said to entertain any political 
preference. It is almost certain that an intelligent European 
prince is personally superior to any ringleader of either faction 
who might claim to govern the country as President, but the 
forms of regular government will not suddenly introduce order 
and libérty into a country accustomed to anarchy. The 
clearest conviction of English observers is that the French 
had little business to interfere in Mexico, and that the 
Americans have absolutely none. Although the United States 
are conterminous with the Mexican Republic or Empire, the 
distances are, except on the map, enormously great, and there 
is no identity or similarity of race and language to justify 
officious intervention. As far as — interests are con- 
cerned, it is wholly immatesial whether the prevailing in- 
fluence in Central America belongs to France or to the United 
States. 


The Alabama claim is vexatious and troublesome, but it ia 
unlikely to lead to an actual rupture. When the irritation 
and excitement of the civil war have subsided, the management 
of the dispute will perhaps pass from politicians to jurists. No 
sensible American can fail to see that the refusal to pay 
damages implies a conscientious belief that the demand is not 
warranted by international law. No serious attempt has been 
made to answer the arguments of English lawyers, or to 
distinguish the case of the Alabama trom the precedents 
which disprove the liability of the neutral Government. It 
Barnes ible in a grave controversy to assume, with 
some 


disputants, that the righte of independent 
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States can be regulated and modified to suit American con- 
venience. If the Presment and his advisers were so imprudent 
as to declare war, they might easily fasten a quarrel on 
England on the pretext of the Alabama seizures, or of the 
disputed right to San Juan; but at present their interest evi- 
dently requires peace, and their energies will find sufficient 
occupation in the reconstruction of the South. Although the 
State and army of Texas have hitherto refused submission, 
the certainty of ultimate subjugation will probably ensure 
an early pacification; and when the whole seceding terri- 
tory is finally restored to the Union, there will 
be no longer any question of recognition of belli- 
gerents on either side. It is not for foreign Govern- 
ments to inquire how far martial law implies the existence of 
war. Every independent State has a right to adopt its own 
methods of government, and to supersede at its pleasure the 
regular tribunals by military commissions. Half the Conti- 


nent has at different times, within recent memory, been placed | 
in a state of siege, and if the people of the United States | 
choose to follow European precedents, they are the sole judges | 
of the necessity or convenience of the proceeding. The main- | 
tenance of the blockade affects in an entirely different way | 
the rights of foreign Powers, who are exempt from inter- 
ference on the high seas unless they are neutrals submitting to 
the rights accorded to belligerents. It may be hoped that the 
Government of Washington has not demanded the withdrawal 
of the recognition of the Confederates, on pain of the exclusion 
of foreign vessels from the American ports. It may possibly be 
necessary to prolong the war until Texas is forcibly reclaimed, 
although the contest is terminated on the east of the Missis- 
sippi. The American Government alone can communicate 
the official intelligence on which England and France must | 
act. It is fortunate that, on this as on many previous ques- | 
tions, the two principal European Governments are fully | 


Political students have learned much from the unforeseen 
events of the war, and they will perhaps find the process of 
reorganization even more instructive. For the present, the 
administration of the conquered territory is naturally in the 
hands of the Federal generals, who may be excused for 
restoring order by rough-and-ready methods which are neces- 
sarily provisional and temporary. There appears to be a disposi- 
tion to show clemency to the bulk of defeated Confederates, on 
the condition of their accepting the oath of allegiance; but the 
rigour with which the test is applied furnishes an amusing 
illustration of the manner in which obsolete old-world devices 
are re-invented in America. General Haueck has suppressed, 
in Virginia, the institution of marriage for all persons who 
may be unwilling to submit to the prescribed ceremony. In 
other countries promissory and declaratory oaths are rapidly 
growing out of fashion; and in France, where political swear- 
ing had formerly been universal, the Constituent Assembly of 
1848 thought it useless to impose on any Frenchman, except 
the President, an oath of fidelity to the Republic. Subsequent 
experience has shown that their residuary ution might 
conveniently have been spared, and in time Wr Teveciems will 
probably arrive at a similar conclusion. It is perhaps as 
much for the purpose of extorting a ay ora of the Federal 
victory as in the hope of securing the loyalty of Virginia or 
North Carolina, that the oath is made a condition of social as 
well as of political functions. When the memory of the 
struggle is less fresh in the minds of both parties, the toll- 
bar will probably be removed, and the allegiance of all 
citizens to the Union will be taken for granted. Unless the 
present practice is speedily relaxed, the oath will become 
either an idle fiction or an intolerable grievance. If it once 
becomes a point of honour with the South to incur the penal- 
ties of abstention, every State which once belonged to the 
Confederacy must be ey. governed by a privileged 
minority. President Jonnson appears willing to incur the 
risk, believing that by confiscation and subdivision of 
estates he will al | in reversing the present nume- 
rical proportion of friends and opponents. This ex- 

iment, also, was tried for many years in Ireland with a 
egree of success which offers little encouragement to 
modern imitators. Popular tradition has preserved and exag- 
gerated the recollections of a contest which might have been 
more advantageously forgotten, and the shadow of the penal 
laws still hangs over the country thirty or forty years after 
the abolition of the obnoxious sectarian supremacy. As some 
of the English settlers have become more Irish the Irish 
themselves, it is highly probable that Northern immigrants 
will imbibe the feelings and opinions of the older residents in 
the South. The e of entrusting all the powers of 
ernment to the so-called loyalists is recommended to Mr. 


ouuson by his own experience in the State which he ruled 


before his promotion to the Vice-Presidency ; but Tennessee 
has been occupied by a victorious army during the manu- 
facture of the new Constitution ; and if the new State Govern- 
ments have hereafter to be supported by military force, it 
would be easier and less offensive to administer them simply 
by military authority. 

Even the zealous admirers of the Prestpent are beginning 
to discover that an Opposition forms an indispensable com- 
plement of every free Government. During a war, those 
who censure the dominant policy are in every country 
regarded with jealousy and suspicion, It was im- 
possible to blame the efforts of the Government without 
seeming to favour the cause of the enemy. As dissatisfied 
politicians can no longer be considered accomplices of 
rebellion, it is time for American parties to revive. Mr. 
Jounson has been severely criticized on account of his 
determination to try the supposed conspirators in secret, before 
a military tribunal; and although a more guarded Constitu- 
tion would provide better securities for legal right than mere 
newspaper articles, it is well that an anomalous exercise of 
undefined authority should provoke general comment. Bolder 
political speculators have even ventured to question both the 
veracity and the expediency of the proclamation which de- 
nounced Mr. Jerrerson Davis as a murderer. The curious 
mixture of sensitiveness and defiance with which Americans 
regard foreign opinion suggests the obvious reflection that, 
unless the charge is unexpectedly proved, it will be univer- 
sally disbelieved abroad, if not at home. The Republican 
papers would have applauded and echoed the accu- 
sation if the crime had been imputed to the Pore or 
the Archbishop of CanrerBury, but there is a wide difference 
between affected credulity and genuine belief. It is absurd to 
suppose that the pretended culpability of Mr. Jerrerson Davis 
could have facilitated his extradition, if he had succeeded 
in escaping to any foreign country. If political offenders 


| were surrendered whenever. they were charged with ordinary 


crimes, Kossuta and Mazzrnt would probably long since have 
been placed in the power of the Governments which they 
had offended. If the assassination of Mr. Lincoin really 
resulted from a formidable conspiracy, the plot would have 
been more effectually exposed in the course of an open inquiry. 
There is a curious awkwardness in committing the duty of 
recording the evidence to a reporter who narrowly escaped 
capital punishment for a political forgery apparently per- 
petrated in the interest of the South. . 


PRINCE NAPOLEON AT AJACCIO, 


HE eulogy on Narotzon which was lately delivered at 
Ajaccio forms a suitable companion picture to the 
Imperial Life of Cesar. Fortunate in many ways, the 
Bonaparte family is especially lucky in including among its 
members a vigorous orator who professes to be a thorough- 
going democrat. The fame of the first French Emperor as a 
great soldier is entirely undisputed, and consequently the 
terers of his memory are at leisure to construct paradoxical 
theories of his devotion to all principles and opinions which 
may happen at any time to be popular. The Greek Re- 
publicans who first invented political nomenclature would 
have been as unable as modern Engli to understand 
how a military despot should be the champion of liberty ; but, 
when Frenchmen talk of freedom, they generally mean some- 
thing entirely different from the right of men to do what they 
think fit within the limits of established law. Equality am 
subjects is,in Europe as in Asia, far more closely connected wi 
absolute monarchy than with liberty ; and the admiration with 
which a Prince of the Blood looks down from his pinnacle on 
the social level below is in a high degree edifying and instructive. 
NaPo.eon, indeed, made several attempts to surround himself 
with an aristocracy, for his determination to engross all 
political power involved no especial jealousy of rank. Intel- 
lectual eminence, unless it was acquired in the harmless 
pursuit of natural science, was more distasteful to 
the Emprror than hereditary distinction. As Lamarrine 
observes with unusual acuteness, he detested the name of 
Voxrtarre, and he disliked a philosopher or political essayist 
more than a duke. The ceremonial of the Tuileries was 
carefully copied from pre-revolutio precedents, and the 
marshals and generals enforced on their subordinates the 
observance of an etiquette which was unknown in other 
armies. During his prosperity, NAPOLEON sought to conciliate 
the old nobility; but when, on his return from Elba, he 
found that they had naturally adhered to the restored dynasty, 
he repeatedly declared that the people, who were still dazzled 
by his achievements, alone appreciated and understood him. 
The inveterate enemy of , the doubtful friend of 
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equality, is now discovered by his living representatives to 
have been the patron of the modern doctrine of nationality. 
Prince Napoteon ascribed to his hero the new-fangled 
attribute of respect for race and language, without re- 
membering that he was speaking in an Italian island which 
was conquered by France a century ago. The annexation 
of Italian provinces, of large portions of Germany, and of 
Holland, to the French Empire, proved the regard of NaPoLeon 
for the rights and independence of nations. From the parts 
of Germany which were allowed a separate existence he 
extorted enormous sums of money, while he compelled them 
to furnish contingents to his armies. In kidnapping the Spanish 
Royal family, and in occupying the Peninsula with his troops, 
he illustrated still more forcibly the justice of his nephew's 
audacious eulogy. 

Two generations of French writers have prepared the minds 
of their countrymen for the extravagant perversion of history 
which is every day ornamented with fresh excrescences of 
adulation. A profoundly ignorant man of genius embodied the 
sentiment of Imperialism in true poetry, and a brilliant histo- 
rian has since spent his life in erecting a monument to the 
magnificent despot. Berancer shared and perpetuated the 
narrowest prejudices of the French rabble, and M. Tuugrs has, 
with less excuse, taught the majority of Frenchmen to worshi 
triumphant injustice and selfishness. Napotron himself had, 
in his conversations and writings at St. Helena, provided a 
theme on which his admirers have only to execute suitable 
variations. The records of his exile display the vigour and 
range of his intellect, but for historical purposes they are 
almost worthless, It is impossible and unnecessary to dis- 
tinguish his deliberate misrepresentations from involun- 
tary self-deception. In the development of his apologetic 
theories of his own career, he perhaps gradually persuaded 
himself that his acts of bloodshed were benevolent, and 
that his unsparing despotism was, in some inconceivable 
manner, calculated to promote the interests of freedom. He 
always represented the rising of Europe against the common 
oppressor as an act of heartless ingratitude. His refusal to 
understand the lesson of his full can only be paralleled in the 
broadest satirical fiction. Like JonatHan 
he devised philosophical explanations of his reverses; and he 
was as incapable as THackeray’s Grorce DE Barnwe. of 
admitting that he was to blame in the matter for which he 
suffered. The Corsican monster of former English tradition 
was scarcely so unlike the original as the gracious and passion- 
less demigod who is presented by Prince Napotzon to the 
reverence of the people of Ajaccio. Although many passages 
in the Prixce’s speech excited official disapprobation at Paris, 
it is perfectly intelligitle that the Emrzxor should 
with complacency an apdtigosis which glorifies his dynasty 
while it reflects lustre om his system of government. 
It is highly convenient to a friend who is not 


afraid or ashamed of assertions which may be adopted | 


or tacitly disclaimed, as circumstances suggest. The state- 
ment that Naporeon I. advocated freedom of the press 
finds a fit comment in the Ministerial admonition to the 
Paris papers that they are to abstain from copying the 
Ajaccio oration, The Prince’s definition of liberty, as 
consisting in freedom of writing and of meeting, and in 
unive suffrage, may be interpreted into a repudiation 
of the Parliamentary system which is the only free or- 
ganization of a State. An absolute Government with an irre- 
sistible army at its disposal can deal with newspapers and with 
public meetings as long as its proceedings are uncontrolled by 
a sovereign Assembly. Experience shows that universal 
suffrage deprives of political power the only class which can 
be trusted with the guardianship of freedom. When Prince 
Napoteon hereafter expresses liberal opinions which are pro- 
bably not altogether insincere, it must always be remembered 
that bis famous kinsman is to him the highest symbol of poli- 
tical excellence. 

It is rather as a political pamphlet than as an historical 
treatise that the speech attracts attention in France. The 
nation which always watches for the oracular utterances of the 
Government with an eagerness proportionate to its own want 
of initiative power is curious to know whether the Emperor will 
countenance the doctrines promulgated by his cousin. On 
some points it can scarcely be doubted that Prince Napo.ron 
is in open opposition, fur he unnecessarily and ostentatiously 
expresses his sympathy for the Federal cause, and he indicates 
his disapproval of the Eureror’s Mexican policy. It was not 
r accident that he expatiated on the generous sympathy of the 

inst Coysut for WasHinaToN, and op the wisdom which he 
displayed in the sale of Louisiana to the Americans. The 
Puuince added that the bargain was negotiated by the statesman 
who alterwards, as Presupant, gave his name to the American 


pretension of excluding European influence from the Western 
Continent. It was impossible to announce more plainly the 
opinion that the Mexican Empire was founded on a blunder, 
and that France ought to purchase an American alliance b 
acquiescing in the unlimited expansion of the Union. M 
may be said in favour of such a policy, but it is certainly not 
sanctioned by the Empzror. His own consistency, if not. the 
honour of France, is pledged to the prosecution of the Mexican 
enterprise, and he has never shown either liking or esteem 
for the people of the United States. 

In dealing with the inexhaustible subject of the Pors’s 
temporal power, Prince NaPpoLeon may perhaps be nearer the 
source of political inspiration. The Emperor has probably 
not determined to abandon the Pork, but he has no objection 
to frighten him. The religious part of French society may 
perhaps have been scandalized by the accurate ‘representa- 
tion of the relations between Napo.zon I. and the Romish 
Church. It seems that the founder of the dynasty cherished 
certain general sentiments of religion which took the form of 
Mahometanism in Egypt, and which afterwards embodied 
themselves in the French Concordat. Ultimately, it was 
thought expedient to imprison the Pore, and to make Rome a 
French city, but on his deathbed Napo.ron condescended to 


, allow the ministrations of a priest. It must be owned that 


Prince NaPoLeon’s statement is in this instance more consistent 
with the facts than the well-known sentimental cant of Manzoni’s 


| poem about the supposed triumph of Faith over the dyi 
hero. The orthodoxy of the present Emperor may hap 


be equally elastic, and it may be remembered that he late 
addr to the Algerian Arabs a sermon which was fortified 
by numerous citations from the Koran. There is no harm in 
letting the Pore know that, in defauk of political reasons for 
supporting the Holy See, no fanatical love of religion will disturb 
the selection of any course which may seem most conducive 
to the interests of France. If any misfortune were to occur 
to Napozeon III., his would be temporarily filled by a 
prince who defends the former expropriation of the Popes, 
and who is son-in-law to the King of Iratr. The uneasiness 
and irritation of the Empress, who is now nominally adminis- 
tering the Government, will correspond with the feelings of 
the priesthood both in France and at Rome. The Emperor 
himself can at his pleasure either profit by the utterance of 
popular opinions, or exhibit his own prudence and piety by 
ing the indiscreet zeal of a less responsible personage. 
ith the general scope and tenour of the he has much 
reason to be satisfied.. His own extraordi success has 
the growth of a sect which professes a kind of secular 
Ultramontanism, consisting in a recognition of Imperial or 
Cesarian infullibility. The Bonapartist Church tolerates or 
encourages democracy for the same reason which induced the 
medieval Popes to favour the mendicant orders. Prince 
NaPo.eon, as an efficient missionary of the modern faith, pro- 
perly denounces all prejudices except those which tend to the 

glory of Napoveon and his successors. 


CLUB CONSCIENCES.: 


NE of the most gratifying social features of the 

is to be found in the sudden outbursts of ue 
tiousness which take place, from time to time, isely 
in those places where antecedently one would be in- 
clined to look for them. It is but recently that we have 
been called upon to sympathize with the tender nature 
of the Lord Cuancextor, still, after a life of devotion to 
the hardest and driest studies, keenly alive to the claims 
of natural affection, and inspired by the gentlest pity for 
fallen virtue, as i in the erring Epuunps. An 
equally gratifying spectacle has been recently F aapesasc by a 
body of men little susceptible of enthusiasm—the members of 
the Atheneum Club. <A proposal was made to them by Lord 
CaRNaRVON to act, in respect to the large house they occupy, 
to some degree in the same way as any private proprietor of 
such a house would act—namely, to give something a good 


| deal less than one per cent. of their income in charity to the 


poor. Of course they all burned with the desire to sacrifice 
themselves for their poorer brethren; nevertheless, the pro- 
position was refused. For across the current of their warm 
majority do not seem to have been agreed wu exact 
duty which forbade them to give this dole to misery ; but, as 
far as appears from the dence which has taken place 
since, it would seem that their scruples were chiefly of two 
kinds. One party was overwhelmed with the thought of 
what was due to the absent members of the Club. The other 
fought in vain against the conviction that the only way of 
showing true mercy to the poor was to leave them to starve 
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unaided. Both sections, however, though on different grounds, 
were compelled by the purest and most conscientious motives 
to keep their money in their pockets. It is astonishing what 
a development the moral faculties receive when this is likely 
to be the result of their operation. 

Lord Lyrreiron judiciously observes that the only argu- 
ment in defence of the course pursued by the Atheneum and 
the majority of other Clubs, which is even relevant to the 
question, isthat which denies the obligation of charity altogether. 
This argument was put forward, it is said, at the meeting of 
the Club, by a well-known judge, whose views upon the 
subject of moral obligation may be ed as characteristic. 
The argument which it is sought to establish by this and 
other advocates of the tight-fisted principle is, that all 
charity beyond the Poor-Law “pauperizes” the poor. 
There is nothing more remarkable than the pious horror 
which so many of the rich in this country cherish of 


the danger of pauperizing the poor by any profusion of | 


almsgiving. The most curious part of the matter is, that this 
solicitude on behalf of the never extends to any other 
class. If an occasional windfall, in the shape of a gift of five 
shillings from the rector of the parish, incurs the fearful risk 
of pauperizing the journeyman tailor who is just recovering 
from an attack of fever, it is very remarkable that no other 
class should be exposed to similar injury from a similar 
cause. Accidental and unforeseen assistance towards eking 
out a slender income is not confined to tailors and 
shoemakers. A bit of patronage from a Minister to 
the father of a family struggling upon an inadequate pro- 
fessional income, a few invitations to dinner to an impe- 
cunious man about town, the job by which a politician or 
an officer is promoted above his merits, are wind-falls 
to such men of exactly the same kind as a gift from the 
parish charities is to the working-man who has been forced 
to recur to them by illness. But unforeseen assistance is never 
repudiated by the more affluent class, except when it falls to 
those who can scarcely keep body and soul together without it. 
The class whose lives are spent in constant labour appears to 
be the only class on whose behalf the fear is expressed that 
they will lose their independence, and be tempted to relax in 
the efforts to provide for themselves by honest labour, if they 
receive any assistance from the rich. The denunciations so 
frequently made of the pauperizing influence of indiscriminate 
relief have been unfortunately perverted by the selfishness of 
a particular section of the richer class into an excuse, upon 
grounds supposed to be scientific, for disregarding the appeal 
of misery, and enjoying without abatement every luxury that 
wealth can buy in the midst of hundreds who are dying of the 
slow torment of hopeless want. . 

One of the latest, and certainly the ablest, of the apostles of 
political economy cldses his survey of the modern tendencies 
of human thought with an ion of the fear that en- 
lightened selfishness will hardly reproduce in future times 
the disinterestedness which, in times past, has been the result 
of the motives that have rested on the now-decaying belief in 
the supernatural. The light which this division at the 
Atheneum has cast upon the state of feeling and opinion 
among the more intellectual class of Londoners certainly 
lends a terrible confirmation to these gloomy anticipations. 
It is easy to understand that such a state of morality should 
spread with rapidity. Ifa man in the position of a ras So sup- 

to set to all classes an example of the proper performance 
of all moral obligations, and to interpret the national conscience 
upon the subject of the practical duties of life, can be found to 
declare that all charitable self-denial is worse than waste, it 
may be expected that such comfortable doctrine will find 
acceptance with numbers of meaner intellects who occupy 
a less responsible position. Supernatural motives are at a 
discount just now; and, setting them apart, there can be no 
question that it is a very pleasant doctrine for the few to be 
told that it is their part to enjoy themselves, and that they 
are not to allow themselves to be troubled in their enjoyment 
because the many may be struggling with want, or even 
actually starving around them. It is undoubtedly a sign of 
the times that such a doctrine can have been laid down with 
authority in a society of the intellectual character of the 
Atheneum, and apparently received with the applause of the 
majority among them. hat is thought by the class from 
which the members of the Athenwum are drawn indicates 
the direction in which English intellect is moving. We may 
calculate from it with some confidence the opinions which are 
likely to be powerful among English writers, and therefore 
among English readers, for the next twenty years. There is 
still a good deal of charitable feeling among women 


and among the clergy, and among the classes whom they 
influence. But these march in the rear of society, 1®@t in its 
van. They indicate the force of the influences which are 
passing away, not of those that are coming into play. They 
represent the power of the religious movement which, 
though it has now utterly spent its force, still lives to some 
extent in the actions of those whose characters it has 
formed. It is in the opinions of those who think and write 
that we may trace the dawn of the morality by which a future 
generation is to be ruled. It is not satisfactory to learn from 
that indication that a period is coming upon us in which 
pitiless and inexorable self-indulgence will be dignified with 
the name of true political economy. 


The idea that, because clubs are the houses of many in- 
stead of the houses of one, therefore those who use them are 
exempt from the moral obligations that attach to residence, is 
a fallacy too hollow to impose on any one. That it has been 
advanced at all only shows that hard-hearted men still find it 
necessary to pay to charity the homage of hypocrisy. The 
argument which is drawn from the peculiar legal position of 
the clubs is one that can only be tenable if some great error in 
the construction of their trust-deeds has been committed ; but 
of course it can be plausibly maintained until a professional 
opinion has solved the doubt. If any such restraint should 
really exist, it would be worthy of legislative removal. A 
club, under such a trust-deed, would become an encumbered 
estate of the worst kind. The properties in Ireland 
which acquired a special right to that title were held to be 
injurious to the public weal, because their owners were 80 
entangled that they could not perform the duties which are 
morally though not legally incumbent upon landowners, and 
which are an essential condition of the prosperity of those 
who live around them. The political economy dominant at 
the Atheneum would make short work of the duties of a 
landowner. The Legislature, however, judged those duties to 
be so important that a revolution in the law of real property 
was held to be not too great a price to pay for their due 
performance. The clubs are so few that any neglect of 
public duty on the part of those who own them can never be 
a matter of first-rate importance. But there is a stro 
objection to any real property being held upon trusts whi 
preclude the performance of those duties which in this country 
we look to the owners of that kind of property to 
perform. ‘The question has not hitherto arisen, because trus- 
tees have interpreted their powers in that respect on the whole 
with liberality, and have not been hindered by the law in 
doing so. The comfortable doctrines of political economy 
which find favour with the sages of the Atheneum are happily 
new in this country. It has been reserved for this generation 
to recognise the duty of letting your neighbour starve pour 
encourager les autres. But as the law of trust is to be hence- 
forth applied under the inspiration of this new evangele, no 
time ought to be lost in ascertaining what the law of trust in 
respect to institutions of this kind really is. 


MEXICO AND AMERICAN FILIBUSTERS. 


pA cnc one who knew anything of Mexico and the United 
States knew that, when the great struggle between the 
North and the South was over, a very serious danger was sure 
to threaten the existence or the prosperity of the new Mexican 
Empire. It was certain that there would be many soldiers 
in the disbanded armies of the North, and possibly in those 
of the South, who would be disinclined to civil life, and would 
readily rush into any new field of warlike adventure. And 
Mexico offers to such men indisputable attractions. It is near 
at hand, its ascertained wealth and resources are great, and 
its unascertained wealth and resources are supposed to be 
enormous. And whereas to go to Canada or to Cuba without 
a pretext would seem something of an outrage, even to 
American soldiers, to go to Mexico appears perfectly just, 
legal, and proper. A foreign and European Power has chosen 
to set up an Empire there, and has crushed a Republic by mere 
force of arms. To rescue this Republic, and break up this inso- 
lent European Empire, appears to many Americans an object 
as good and right as any object for which men can fight, unless 
they fight for the defence of their own country. Nothing, 
therefore, is more natural than that the Americans should 
arrange filibustering expeditions for the conquest of Mexico, 
now that they have the opportunity; and we may own that, 
under the circumstances, it does not show any national 
depravity or lawlessness that they should do so, further than 


| is implied in the formation of filibustering expeditions of any 
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sort. But then it is equally natural that France should deter- 
mine to put ‘hese filibustering expeditions down. France has 
committed herself, or has been committed by the one man to 
whom she has contided the right of absolutely deciding her 
policy, to the maintenance of the Mexican Empire. For some 
time the French Government seemed to hesitate, and hopes of 
a speedy return of the French troops were held out, under 
cover of which a retreat might perhaps have been effected 
without any very apparent humiliation. But no retreat is 
possible now. The Government speakers in the Corps Le- 
gislatif have this Session been instructed to announce that 
the honour of the French flag is involved in the defence 
of the new order of things in Mexico. And a still more 
decisive step, if possible, was taken by the introduction of the 
last Mexican Joan under the auspices of the French Govern- 
ment. This loan was so organized as to make the French 
public, and especially the poorer classes, feel a strong personal 
and pecuniary interest in the defence of Mexico. The same 
licy was followed as that adopted at the outset of the 
talian war, and the savings of the poor were invested so as to 
involve them in the success of the Emperor's policy. The 
Mexican loan was a lottery loan, so managed that every poor 
rson who subscribed to it should get a large current 
terest, and twice a year have a chance of an enormous 
prize. And although the money was borrowed in the name 
of Mexico, and not in that of France, yet it was really 
borrowed by France in the sense that the public debt of 
our Indian Government is borrowed by England; that 
is, England is virtually bound to protect and secure it 
with her whole military and naval power. The French 
Government, having thus pledged its honour openly to 
defend the Mexican Empire, and having induced the poorer 
classes of France to subscribe to the new Mexican loan 
by an indirect French guarantee, has not faltered before the 
danger which the proposed incursion of American filibusters 


involves, It has issued prompt and decisive orders. It is | 


said that a large body of troops is held in readiness to leave 
France at once if need arises, and that orders have been 
given to the French naval and military authorities both on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts to stop the landing of filibusters, 
or, if they land, to make as short work with them as possible. 
It is obvious that this is much the best course that France 
co#ld have adopted if the defence of Mexico is really re- 
solved on. It would have been in the highest degree im- 
prudent, and it would have even been more cruel to the 
filibusters themselves, to have hesitated, and encouraged them 
by hesitation. ? 
The first question that arises is, what will be the probable 
consequence if, in spite of French opposition, filibusters from 
the States are willing in any considerable numbers to try 
their luck? Have they any chance of success? Un- 
doubtedly there is a large portion of the Mexicans them- 
selves who are against the Empire. Juarez still calls himself 
President, and still has followers and soldiers. War on 


a small scale is incessantly going on. Some little town is ; 


always said to be besieged, or threatened, or taken, or nearly 
taken by the Liberals. The Americans, therefore, would 
have plenty of friends, and the Juarists, if led by experienced 
American officers, would be much more dangerous than they 
are now; and, as some of the districts near the coast of both 
seas are among the most disaffected to the Empire, the new- 
comers would not have very far to go to fall in with their 
well-wishers. So far the prospects of the filibusters seem to 
have some promise in them. But then the difficulties with 
which they would have to contend are very great. If they 
«ome by sea, how are they to land? If they come by land, 
how are they to cross the vast wilds that intervene between 
the Mississippi and the settled districts of Mexico? A 


person unacquainted with the country can hardly conceive | 


the difficulty of Ianding a hostile force in Mexico in the 
face of a strong navy, and in a state fit to meet regular 
European troops. If the filibusters start from the Eastern 
ports of the States, they will probably try to land on 
the Atlantic coast of Mexico. This coast is full of every kind 
of danger—storm, surf, sandbanks, and deadly pestilence ; and 
if they land elsewhere than at one of the usual ports, which 
the French will occupy so strongly as to make landing there 
out of the question, they will find themselves in vast barren 
tratts through which it will be almost out of the question to 
transport artillery. Moreover, as the landing of any consider- 
able force must take some time, it could scarcely escape the 
attention of the French cruisers. Unless the ships of the 


filibusters are armed with powerful artillery, the French 
vessels would have the filibusters, while landing, at their | 
mercy; and the American Government could hardly permit | 


a large force to sail in armed ships unless it had made up its 
mind to quarrel with France. There will be no great diffi- 
culty, indeed, in a few men without artillery landing where 
they like; and they can carry their small arms with them, 
and join the first guerillas they come across. But this would 
only make the guerillas they joined more dangerous to that 
particular neighbourhood than they would else have been. 
Many deserters from the French army have joined the 
guerillas, and set them bright examples of daring villany; 
but the guerillas remain guerillas, and, being without artil- 
lery and organization, are quite powerless to contend against 
French and Austrian troops. Nor is it obvious what the fili- 
busters could gain by joining small bands of guerillas. What 
they want is to conquer the Empire, to portion out the land 
and take the good things for themselves. ‘To waste their 
lives in unavailing skirmishes, to be hunted from place to 
place like wild animals, and to have to live all their best days 
in company with-the worst ruffians in Mexico, is a very dif- 
ferent thing and by no means attractive. ‘They are not like 
the Mexican Liberals, who fight and roam about and rob be- 
cause they have nothing better to do. They are men who are 
attracted by a great prize, and if the prize is beyond their 
reach there is little to tempt them in Mexico. Either they 
must upset the Empire and drive the French out of the wr 
or they will reap no advantage whatever; and it is very diffi- 
cult to see how isolated bands of guerillas are to upset a mo- 
narchy supported by all the power of France. What the 
filibusters can do is to make the pacification of Mexico far more 
expensive, tedious, and imperfect than it would otherwise be. 
They can make France spend a large amount of additional 
money, and Mexico incur a large amount of additional debt ; 
but unless events took a very unexpected turn, France and 
Imperial Mexico would in the long run get their own way. 


If the American Government were willing to go to war with 
France, then, indeed, everything would be changed. France 
is a great Power, but it is exceedingly unlikely that she could 
hold Mexico against the States, if the States were deter- 
mined to take it from her. She would have difficulties 
to encounter as great as those which we should have to face if 
Canada was invaded, and she would have the additional diffi- 
culty of having her soldiers placed in the midst of a population 
that is only very partially friendly to her. But the American 
Government has v motives to keep it from going to 
war needlessly with France. In the first place, any foreign war 
would cause great political difficulties in the States, would make 
reconciliation with the South more improbable, prevent a return 
to financial prosperity, and impair in a very serious way the civi- 
lian character of theGovernment. The wisest and best statesmen 
of America seem quite alive to these considerations, and even the 
PresIDENT has been induced to declare that he will adhere to 
the pacific policy of his predecessor. But, further, a war with 
France would be contrary to the whole traditionary policy oi 
the States. That England should thrive peacefully as the 
leading neutral Power, while France and the States tried to 
hurt, cripple, and humiliate each other, must seem to the re- 
flecting American one of the very least desirable of all possible 
events. So keen would be the jealousy it would excite, and 
so reluctant would the Americans be to let England enjoy the 
spectacle of her old rivals and antagonists destroying each 
other, that on some pretext or other England, it is to be feared, 
would be dragged into the quarrel, although we are certain! 
not in any way bound to adopt the policy of France tow. 
Mexico., That a war with France might not improbably lead 
to a war with England too, is a question which must neces- 
sarily have a calming effect on Americans who ponder over the 
probabilities of the future. And if the American Government 
decides, as apparently it has decided, not to quarrel with France, 
it can searcely refuse to proclaim and enforce its neutrality 
towards the combatants in Mexico, and France will be entitled 
to expect that the departure of large bodies of filibusters and of 
armed ships from American ports shall be prevented. This 
will damp the energies. of the filibusters, and if the first 
adventurers who try their luck fail, and are taken by French 
sailors or shot by French soldiers, this may make their com- 
rades very unwilling to follow in their After a short 
time, therefore, the probability is that filibustering to Mexico 
with a view of upsetting the Empire will cease. It is very 
likely that adventurers may force their way into the mining 
districts, and that the possession they will thus gain may be a 
source of trouble hereafter to the Mexican Government. But 
the destruction of the Mexican Government itself, and not 
the occupation of its outlying territory, is proposed now as 
the of France may reasonably hope 
to prevent this by using her strength in time. 
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COLONEL DAWKINS. 


E have no intention of entering upon the merits of the 

great Dawkins controversy. It is undoubtedly not 
without its attractions. It cannot be discussed without a 
minute reference to the manners or no-manners of a consider- 
able number of persons; it gives an opportunity for the 
exhibition of inexpensive zeal for an oppressed victim who 
moves in good society; and it furnishes something of a vent 
for that dissatisfaction at the present management of the 
Horse Guards which is felt by most persons who take any 
interest in military affairs. Under these favourable cir- 
cumstances, the grievances of Colonel Dawkins have flour- 
ished, and his sufferings have excited an interest among 
persons of quality scarcely inferior to that of a good divorce 
case. But, in its present condition, the controversy has 
hardly become public property, and it would be difficult to 
deal with it fairly without trenching too closely upon the line 
which separates questions of public interest from mere private 


Om Monday night, however, the House of Commons was 
in oe a much wider question. The private 
grievance in which the debate took its rise was soon lost in 
& constitutional question of no small i and the 
adverse result of the division to Colonel Dawkins must be 
attributed in a great measure to the geal with which Mr. 
Barrour seized hold of the opportunity t enforce an article of 
the democratic creed. The relation of the House of Commons 
to the army has always been a very délicate subject. It is 
like a half-made-up family quarrel—a topie to which no one 
alludes who does not wish to throw the whole company into 
embarrassment. According to the logic of the British Con- 
stitution—if the two ideas are not wholly incompatible—the 
House of Commons, which is supreme over the Government, 
ought to be supreme also over the army which obeys the 
Government. But statesmen of all ies have always 
shrunk from this inevitable sequitur. By bare admitted, 
of course, that the House of Commons the power to 
decide the policy which the army shall be employed to carry 
out; bat whenever the House has tried to extend its supervision 
to the actual government of the army, the attempt has always 
been resisted upon one plea or another, and hitherto has been 
always foiled. In respect to most subjects, the supremacy of 
the House of Commons has not only been sckeowiedglll in 
, but has, on the whole, been faithfully carried imto 
ctice. But upon this matter of military government two 
diametrically opposite theories are accepted, only one of 
which can of course be really acted upon. The Secretary 
for War is said to be responsible to Parliament for every- 
thing that is done at the Horse Guards, and, if he were 
asked, he would fully admit his responsibility in that respect. 
But, practically, the Commander-in-Chief takes his orders 
direct from the Sovereign, without the intervention of the 
Secretary for War ; and he continues to hold office whatever the 
votes of Parliament or whatever the changes of the Government 
may be. The result necessarily is that the Secretary for War's 
responsibility is simply the responsibility of a whipping-boy. 
If anything in the management of the army displeases 
House of Commons, it is open to them to pester and abuse 
the Secretary for War, or his Under-Secretary ; but unless 
the question is one that involves a money vote, or unless 
the House feel about the matter oe that they are 
on account of it to displace the Ministry and to 
have no mode of directly the Hore 
Guards They cannot turn out the in-Chief ; 
and he does not acknowledge himself bound to obey, in 
matters 6f military discipline, any one whom they can turn 
out. And the members themselves are so fully impressed 
with the danger of taking the government of the army out of 
the hands of the Executive, that the effort to change this 
salutary anomaly, though often made, has up to this time 
always fared as badly as Mr. Darsy GarirritH’s motion upon 
Monday night. 

It is upon questions like this that the diffi- 
culties of military government in a constitutional State 
are brought most inently forward. Even in peace, 
a Commander-in- must possess far wider powers over 
the army than any to which a civilian functionary would 
submit. Above all, his powers of appointment and dismissal 
must be uncontested, so far as purely military offices are 
concerned. If tle succession to commands in the army, 
or even the continued tenure of them, is to become matter 
of vested right, the efficiency of the army could not be 
long maintained. It is obvious that there must be many 
causes of unfitness which cannot be proved in open Court. 
There are certain types of character which utterly incapacitate 


men for the government of their fellow-men, which are 
very easily recognised by the most ordinary observer, but 
which cannot be proved by overt acts. A quarrelsome com- 
mander may disorganise a whole regiment without a word 
er act which any formal decision of a Court could treat 
as culpable. An inveterate mischief-maker might render 
the mess-room uninhabitable without once departing from 
a perfect propriety of demeanour. A pedantic martinet 
might bring his officers to the brink of mutiny, and yet 
do no one act which could be condemned as anything more 
than a display ef over-scrupulous zeal. It must, there- 
fore, occasionally happen that a good cause exists for forcing 
an officer to resign, against whom no definite accusation can 
be produced. ‘The existence of the Mouse of Commons, 
however, makes the practice of this jigeéemal kind of govern- 
ment very difficult. The displaced offi¢er @annet be expected 
to appreciate the impalpable reasgms Whiith have made his 
removal necessary, and it is always worth his while to try if 
he cannot induce the House of Commons to worry the 
Ministry into befriending him. The House never con- 
sents, in the end, to interfere; but it always welcomes 
the preliminary discussion as an agreeable change from 
the dry details of legislation. The curious part of 
such discussions is that they are generally raised by 
military men, who would be the first to take alarm if the 
House of Commons were really to assume the power which 
they are trying to thrust into its hands, and take the 

tionsef the army under its management. Perhaps they trust 
to the sagacity of that assembly, which has never yet failed to 
recogniée the incapacity of a popular body to interfere witb 
military discipline; perhaps they are simply tempted by the 
immediate prospect of serving a friend into forgetting the con- 
stitutional dangers which wait upon such displays of friend- 
ship. But the experiment is not a safe one to try too often, 
These frequent discussions upon individual cases of military 
grievance have set up a custom which may give an evil pre- 
cedent to troubled times. They assume that there would be 
no impropriety if the House were to constitute itself a court 
of appeal from the Horse Guards, and some or other, 
when the mood of the House is less moderate, it may take 
these military malcontents at their word. 

It would be unfair, however, to attribute these frequent mili- 
tary scandals exclusively to the indiscreet zeal of the military 
members of the House of Commons. So much complaining 
indicates, if not great misgovernment, at least an enormous want 
of confidence. It is notorious that such a want of confidence 
exists, and the fact is not difficult to explain. The arrange- 
ment by which the supreme government of the army is given 
over to a Royal Duke, instead of to a veteran soldier,+is an 
anachronism, and is in practice not so harmlegs as anachronisms 
frequently are. The knowledge which is necessary to enable a 
Commander-in-Chief to adjust the claims of all grades in the 
army can only be attained by passing steadily through them all. 
Even if he were abler than men born in the purple generally 
are, it would be impossible to persu&de officers that a Royal 
Duke really understands their position, and appreciates their 
grievances ; and there is a consequent tendency to attribute 
every act, either of lenity or of rigour, rather to the operation 
of some personal influence than to 4 kniowledge of the merits 
of the case. No one is more certain to be suspected of jobbing 
than a man who is supposed to be incapable, from want of 
familiarity with professional details, of acting upon sounder 
reasons. The same want of confidence extends to civilians, 
and encourages them to complain. They feel less delicacy in 
interfering with the management of the army when the 
itself is governed by one who is little more than a predors. | 
civilian. Men who were not soldiers shrank from criticizing 
the military arrangements of the Duke of Wex.incton or 
Lord Hit, just as laymen would shrink from contesting the 
legal opinion of the ArrorNeY-GengraL. They would feel an 
apprehension that, in pitting their judgments against that of u 
great professional authority, they might be making themselves 
ridiculous. No such app ion is likely to restrain un- 
learned critics under existing circumstances. There is, how- 
ever, always this consolation, that, bad as is such a mode of 
selecting a Commander-in-Chief in time of peace, its effects 


are very much less serious than they would be if we were | 


unhappily engaged in war. 


THE PARTNERSHIP 
decisive majority by which the House of Commons 
‘resolved to amend the eccentricities of the Law of 
Partnership does not seem to have tranquillized the minds of 
the alarmists whose dread of imaginary cases of impracticable 
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fraud led them to oppose the principle of the measure. The 
discussions in Committee produced two amendments, probably 
intended to destroy Mr. Gisson’s Bill, as Mr. ScHOLEFIELD's 
Bill was ed last year. If Mr. Setwyn or Mr. Horsratn 
had succeeded in making registration necessary to the validity 
of any Joan granted in consideration of a share of profits, they 
would have rendered the Bill absolutely inoperative; for no 
one who is familiar with the habits and temper of the com- 
mercial classes can suppose that any inducements in the form 
of facilities for raising money would overcome the repug- 
nance of a trader to proclaim the extent to which he might 
be dependent on borrowed capital. ‘The House seems to have 
appreciated the insidious character of these amendments, 
which it rejected by majorities of nearly two to one. It 
is not impossible that the contest may be renewed in the 
Upper House upon similar grounds, though the theory 
on which the amendments were supported is too unprac- 
tical to be accepted by any one who has once assented to 
the principle of the Bill. The most plausible argument in 
favour of a system of registration was that the world has a 
right to know when a trader is carrying on business with 
borrowed capital. But this is precisely what the world never 
does know under the existing law. If it were possible, by any 
ingenious form of compulsory returns, to make such informa- 
tion public property in every case the reasoning would 
deserve consideration, however little it might command assent. 
But it would be paying a poor compliment to the intelligence 
of the movers of these amendments to suppose them ignorant 
ot the fact that half the trade of London, and more than half 
the trade of ‘other towns, is at this moment carried on upon 
borrowed capital. To affix a special stigma upon one class of 
loans by proelaiming them to all the world, while money may 
be seerctly faised in a score of other forms, is simply to forbid 
the use of that method to which the condition of registration 
is amng®ed. A man who could keep himself afloat by 

ing accommodation acceptances with an affiliated firm 
would not be likely to publish his necessities by adopting the 
more beneficial practice which it is the object of the Bill to 
legalize; and few even among Conservative lawyers would 
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seriously maintain that raising money on the mutual accom-_ 


modation principle is more conducive to the stability of trade 


than the straightforward course of obtaining an adequate — 


working capital on the terms of giving a fuir remuneration, 
dependent on the prosperity of the business. Whether it 
would or would not be desirable to give publicity to all loan 
transactions by men in trade, to do so generally is quite im- 
possible, and to impose a partial restriction on secrecy is 
merely to digcountenance and prohibit the particular class of 
operations to whieh the condition is attached. To impose the 
penalty of registration exclusively on the very transactions 
which the Bill was designed to favour would have been 


to stultify the vote for the second reading, and it is not sur- | 


prising that the proposition met with so little favour. 


After the large majorities by which the principle of the Bill 


had been affirmed, its supporters showed judgment in refusing 
to make a concession which would have deprived it of all its 
value. Strangely enough, they had already made a concession 
to the sams prejudices which is not a whit more defensible in 
principle, though it may prove considerably less mischievous in 
practice. They properly declined to impose the penalty of re- 

istration with one hand while they were removing the penalty 
of partnership liability with the other; but, by introducing 
a clause to place lenders in consideration of profits in 
a worse position than lenders in consideration of interest, 
they had imposed a penalty which it was equally impossible 
to justify without abandoning the principle of the Bill. 
There was not an argument which had been used in favour 
of the second reading which was not equally conclusive 
against the clause which Mr. Moor urged the Government to 
expunge. Mr. Gipson had triumphantly asked why a man who 
received fluctuating interest should bear the liabilities of 
partnership, while one who took ten times as much after a 
tixed rate was allowed to rank as a creditor? Mr. Moor 
inquired, with equal pertinence, why fluctuating interest should 
involve the postponement of the creditor, in case of bank- 
ruptey, to all those whose advances had been made at 
so-much per cent.? If the question had admitted of an 
answer, the ATrorNEY-GENERAL wouldd probably have found 
it without reproducing, as he did, all the arguments of his 
opponents; ‘ut it is never easy to justify a concession the 
= object of which is to disarm prejudiced opposition, 
and to allay unreasonable fears. ‘The debate made it 
sufficiently clear that none of the supporters of the measure 


- really approved of the qualification by which its usefulness is 


likely to be curtailed, and the objectionable clause was pro-— 
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bably retained from much the same motive which had led Mr. 
Vittiers to reject Mr. Henvey’s ultra-Liberal amendment to 
his Poor Law Bill. It was perhaps judicious in that case not 
to ask too large a concession at once from the proprietors of 
close parishes; but the tactics which may be prudent in the 
conduct of a Bill on so delicate a subject as the incidence of 
poor-rates are needlessly pusillanimous in dealing with a matter 
like partnership reform, which excites fewer susceptibilities. 
To have limited the Bill to the simple enactment that the 
mere receipt by a creditor of a share of profits shall not con- 
stitute a partnership would perhaps have been the wiser, 
as it certainly would have been the bolder and more — 
course; and all that can be said for the restriction by which 
such creditors are postponed to money-lenders of the ordinary 
kind is, that it is barely possible that one or two timid votes 
may have been won by this supposed safeguard oo a 
fancied danger. No opponent of the Bill, however, who gives 
any serious thought to its principle, is likely to be gained by so 
unattractive a bait; while every member who voted for the 
second reading would presumably have done so with greater 
alacrity if the second clause had not partially annulled the 
operation of the first. 

If passed as it stands, the measure will unquestionably have 
a e and beneficial operation; but the whole battle 
will have to be fought again at a future time, when 
the obnoxious distinction between different clasges of loans 
shall have been tested and condemned by a few years’ 
experience. Sir RounpeLt Pamer’s advice to de ong thing 
at a time was unexceptionable in the abstract; but when 
the real proposition is to de half a thing at a time, it is 
difficult to be satisfied with so halting a mode of 
except on the ground that no other is for the moment prac- 
ticable. Mr. Henwey’s observation, that if the AtroxNEy- 
GeNERAL's argument was sound the Bill must be unsound, 
does not admit of any other answer than the practical one 
that it is more judicious to pass a good Bill to lose a 
better one. The Ministers should be the best judges of 
their power of ying their measures, but it is not 
to believe that nae faith in the principle of their Bill 
would not have served their turn as well as a concession. 


' which is more calculated to provoke their supporters than to- 


conciliate a single opponent. Possibly the special disability 
attached to the new class of creditors was introduced into the - 
Bill with no other object than to supply the ad captandum 
argument, that the risk to ordinary creditors would be even 
less than it is when money is borrowed on the ordinary 
terms. But it is doubtful policy to vitiate an argument for 
the sake of stopping an opponent's mouth, and the Arrorxey- 
GENERAL and others would have found the debate much less 
embarrassing if they had confined themselves to the legitimate 
reasoning, that a man who lends in one shape ht no. 
more to be made a partner against his will than a man who 
lends in another. It was not ne to prove an @ fortiori 
case, and the attempt to do so has the effect of reducing 
what might have been a complete reform to an inconse- 
quential enactment which, though a step in the right direction, 
is of more value for what it promises than for what it gives. 


INGRATITUDE. 


T is common enough to hear people announce that, for their part, 
they have given up expecting gratitude in this world, and that 

in such significant tones as to leave us in no doubt that the hard 
experience’is a personal one. Nobody talks much about ingrati- 
tude in the abstract ; the subject is only interesting when brought 
home in some way to ourselves. Now, though it is only 
too flagrant a truth that there is such a thing as i itude, we 
think it will be granted by whoever has listened to this strain that 
there always arises a misgiving as to the justice, in the particular 
instance, of so sweeping a censure upon human nature. If we know 
the complainant well enough, we shall be conscious of a defective 
sympathy. The people who are always scenting out ingratitude 
are not people to trust without a searching mmnnignsion, because 
they wili uniformly be found self-absorbed, -headed, or in 
some way incapacitated for taking a snemsiie and unprejudiced 
view where their affections or interests are concerned; they are 
behindhand with the rest of the world in their knowledge of 
themselves and of their standing towards others. They view 


- the conduct of others, in any critical case which greatly concerns 


or interests them, in its on themselves an to they 
cannot take in the complicated relations in which all stand 
towards the world about them. Thus you will hear the mistress 
of a household rail at the ingratitude of servants, because one on 
whom she has bestowed much kindness has left her for her own 
convenience or to “better herself.” As she talks of her wrongs, she 
evidently forgets that thedelinquent may have ties quite as 
elsewhere. ‘The trusty damsel she misses so eorely had per: 
given aguid pro quo in faithful service; or, if the complainant wis 


| | 
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kind, perhaps others had been kinder; or she forgets that the kind- 
ness has the set-off of many a provocation hard for servant-girlism to 
bear. As a fact, people are never less pleasant than when they are 
thus denouncing the world—their world, whatever it is. We feel 
implicated in some way; though it is no concern of ours, we find 
ourselves making common cause with the ingrate. The truth is, 
ingratitude is too serious a charge to bring without very grave 
consideration —without weighing all sides of the question. ‘There 
are ungrateful people in the world le with the mouths 
described by the old writer as always — and never saying 
grace; who take whatever anybody will give them and 


never say “Thank you;” into whom kindnesses fall as into a 


dead sea; people for whom no man living is the better; 
peagte who think they have a right to everything, and only 
eel ill-used when that comes as a gift which should have 
been theirs by ownership; people like the parasite in tropical 
woods, which gripes its kindly support and clutches it to death; 
people soteontibed. 7 Tito in Romola, to whom the warning is 
applicable—“ Save his life, and then look to your own.” But 
are not the ingrates denounced in common discourse, who, 
we may happen to know, are good sort of people, ready to do a 
kindness, and with grievances in their turn. All stories and 
examples on this subject are founded on the instance of some one 
great service repaid or ignored, as the case may be; but the com- 
plainants have been mixed up in long intercourse and interchange 
of offices with their defaulters, and we see possibilities for a 
hundred complications of which they are in blessed unconsciousness. 
No person is al/ benefactor ; everybody is under obligations to some- 
body ; and we find there are many unobtrusive services which this 
indignant state of mind forgets in its own turn to be grateful for. 

Perhaps it is an inevitable, or at least an excusable, egotism, after 
there has been so much said of this querulous sort on the matter of 
the world’s ingratitude, to apply the subject to our own experience. 
We may not have thought } it before, but now we ask ourselves 
who ought to be grateful to us? for he must be in singular cir- 
cumstances who has never had it in his power to serve somebody 
cratuitously. It is not a profitable inquiry to pursue at any length ; 
bat when, forced into this vein of speculation, we have hit upon the 
objects of our own particular benevolence—the people for whom we 
have done the most, sacrificed our inclinations with the most con- 
tinuous effort, speut our time, our money, our likings upon, with 
most spontaneous free service, and, as we hope, really served and 
benefited—we shall very likely (most likely, we suspect) find that 
something has interposed itself between our services and their fit and 
adequate acknowledgment. Our friend may be in circumstances to 
repay and return in kind, but, in fact, the pleasures, alleviations, and 
amusements of life do not come to us from this more obvious source, 
but from people who are kind from mere unprompted good will. 
We ave ineurring obligations from persons who owe us nothing, 
while the arrears are never paid in that other quarter. If we are 
candid enough to search for them, we shall probably find good 
reasons for this, and shall own our — of disappointment 
to be ungenerous. The friend we have obliged in our poor way is 
moved out of our plane; he is not forgetful of service, but the 
course of events necessitates his repaying it to others. The 
past kindness he has received prompts him to a general bene- 
volence, and he is repaying old obligations to our successors ; the 
stream has its source in our service, but events divert the current 
into unexpected channels. It is seus as well as charitable to 
accept of this secondhand acknowledgment, for it is our way too. 
In fact, there is really no such thing as @ regular system of returns 
in this commerce. Bae would be a mere debt if —— service 
was to be repaid. No is ever quits; weare perpetually profiting 
by other men’s dues, or enjoying good things that, in stern justice, 
are other people’s. 

Though there are benefits of so marked and 1 a character 
that the generous impulse of a moment demands, in strict right, 
the acknowledgment and gratitude of a life, yet human motives 
are so seldom single and pure that the benefactor ought 
to be slow to claim this as his due. It is no very un- 
common fact that men capable of sudden acts of generosity 
behave subsequently in such a manner as to lead the ob- 
server to infer a tem deadness to their ordinary “~~ 
of action, The man was great and wee because he 
was not like himself, because he was suffering under disquiet 
or disappointment, or the stimulus of some temporary emotion ; 
he gave, like Timon, without considering the value of what he 
lavished, or the character of those on whom he bestowed his 
bounty. Now no consideration can exonerate the benefited person 
from the duty of full and fit acknowledgment, and of putting the 
most favourable construction on the doings of his patron that facts 
can possibly bear. But the benefactor should scrutinize his own 
course before he is loud in his complaints, for, if he would look 
into his own heart, he would there learn that no solitary service, 
however weighty, can hold its own when set against a course of 
te 4 provocations. It requires magnanimity in a man to love his 

efactor for one great ki 
tinual small 


; t tobe always great and 
see He undertakes a high and di t 
or others, the more he commits himself to; the greater his services, 
the more of forbearance and tenderness they exact from him. 

But, after all, it is not ee ee that are the 
most common ground for this charge. People capable of a large 
act of self-denying kindness may have small weaknesses, but 


they are common! rous at bottom. eae 
that persons who ood had it in their power to injure, and have 
refrained from so doing, are quite as sensible of a claim on the 
gratitude of others. ‘lhus Dryden, who rejoiced in his exquisite 
power to wound, wept over the ingratitude of a travesty on one 
of his poems. ‘Tor two young fellows that I have always been 
civil to to use an old man so!” 

Perhaps the most common, though not the bitterest, charges of 
ingratitude are to be met with where the persons obliged are of a 
different class. As a fact, a man ought never to expect an equiva- 
lent for his services from a great man, who in his inmost heart 
thinks he is conferring a favour in the mere receipt of an obliga- 
tion from his social inferior. And no doubt there is something in 
it. If people will put themselves more out of their way, risk more, 
serve with more zeal a duke than a commoner, Lady So-and-So 
than the old maid next door, they are not absolutely disinterested ; 
they are acting, unknown to themselves, on a lurking system of 
exchange and barter. However, the idea of gratitude usually 
attaches, not to the obligations of the great to those beneath them, 
but to the services they render. Now there is no doubt that the 
patron is becoming an obsolete character in the sense in which we 
commonly read of it. Whatever the old claims of that office, men 
now owe the highest duty to their own class, and receive their 
best gifts from their equals; and with this ehange many of 
the commonplaces about gratitude seem to need readjusting. 
Claims are more complicated as different phases of society form 
and solidify—as we retreat from 
compactly organized. And le who look for a flori i- 
their inferiors, tike ‘the devotion of a clan 
chief or a faithful slave to his master — who expect to stand 
foremost in the retainer’s mind, the first object for his feeling, 
imagination, and sense of duty to centre upon—commit an archaism, 
and do not understand the world they live in. The whole s 
of employer and employed is undergoing transition. The farmer 
sees his best labourers—to whom, consequently, he has shown 
most favour and kindness — emigrate ; the master finds his fa- 
vourite journeyman cling to his order with little of the con- 
sideration that he thinks due to his interest and convenience; 

each murmurs over the ingratitude of man. It is impos- 
sible not to regret individual instances of all this; we must 
always respect such old Adams as perpetuate the “constant 
service of the antique world; ” but we must also see that it is an 
inevitable accompaniment of education, increased intelligence, 
enlarged rights, and growing sense of We must 

t, too, that that is not the highest virtue which depends for 
its most picturesque exhibition on ignorance and a bounded view. 

Our argument of course concerns, not those who owe gratitude, 
but those who expect to receive it, and who are loudly discontented 


with the behaviour of mankind in this respect. We pointout cases - 


where the inner conscience of the accused may justify him, But 
benefactors ought to be lenient even towards actual defaulters, for it 
is part of the mean subservience of our nature to make gratitude a 
dificult sentiment, or, rather, one that needs a effort in 
action. The man who has been assi to rise in the world, who 
perhaps has been given an education that sets him above his class 
and his family, is in a way thankful to those who have placed 
him where he is; but when it comes to positive acts, a thou- 
sand weak shames and scruples stand in the way, and some 
positive difficulties; so that there are cases where it really 
needs something noble in the obliged to repay his debt 
of thanks and requital frankly and fully. Half the large costly 
benevolence to indwviduala that we hear of breaks down from want 
of due investigation of character and circumstances—from the 
assumption that of course great benetits produce of themselves, in 
all who are not monsters, a full harvest of fruitful gratitude. If 
people, to apply Sir Philip Sidney’s test, “are sparing of thanks 
for i 


udging temper. These are the le who must make their 
likely will ms e it if left to their own 
will certainly become odious if, without any 
fitting sense of obligation, they accustom themselves to receive 
and profit by the generosity and self-sacrifice of others. In 


The use of discussing the subject—perhaps we may say its 
moral—lies in the benefactors? We are 
told to pray for them, as we are told to pray for our enemies; and 
though it is not easy for every one to fix upon an enemy in the 
body, we shall all find that we have benefactors if we look in 
the right direction for them. The inquiry is important, for, if we 
have hitherto been cold and careless in the search, we may find 


‘that we have all this while been slighting our best friend, and 


overlooking the most substantial services, without knowing it. 


DICTIONARIES. 
A LEXICOGRAPHER or writer of dictionaries is, according 
to our own great example of the order, “a harmless drudge, 
that busies himself in tracing the original and detailing the signi- 
fication of words.” These two functions, be it remarked, are 
widely different, and, though we suspect that a mere “harmless 
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drudge” would hardly do for either, still one of the two offices 
comes much more nearly within his co than the other. To 
“trace the original of words” is a business so far beyond the 
ers of a harmless drudge that it needs a comparative philologer 
of the highest order, And even to “detail the signification of 
words,” if it is to be done in anything like an historical or philo- 
sophical way, needs a man of much acuteness and clearness of head, 
and furnished with a wide knowledge of the language or languages 
with which he has to deal. Still a harmless drudge may do a 
little in the way of detailing the signification of words, while he 
can do nothing at all in the way of tracing their original. It does 
not need any great genius or any very enlarged scholarship to put 
‘together one of those dictionaries which oe no philological pre- 
tensions, but which simply tell us the French of such an English 
rword and the English of such a French word. Even this not 
very exalted task would be much better done bya scholar than b 
a harmless drudge. But it would be hard to get a scholar to sit 
down to such a task, and, if there is anything which the harmless 
drudge can do, this seems to be a task within the reach of his 
wers. 
has, as a harm- 
less drudge easily may have, a real working knowledge of the 
languages with which he has to de. We mean that he can reall, 
write or speak both accurately, that he knows what words an 
rases in one answer to such and such words and 
, in the other. We assume that he will not bid us translate 
‘hommes d’élite” by “men of choice,” and “ droit de cité” by 
“right of city.” So to do is hardly one stage removed from the 
mythical schoolboy, who, because candelabrum meant a candle- 
stick, and candela a candle, rashly inferred that brum meanta stick. 
A man may rise a good way above both the schoulboy and the 
translator of the History of Czesar, and yet be only a harmless 
drudge after all. If our drudge practically knows what the popular 
standard of the two languages is, he may do us a service which 
a better scholar can hardly do so well. The scholar will be 
so constantly haunted by the notion of what the two languages 
t to be that he may fail to give us a perfect picture 
of what the two sare. He will to a certain extent con- 
struct hid dictionary according to his own taste. He will be often 
tempted to keep in words, forms, phrases, which are practically 
obsolete. He will be still oftener tempted to keep out words, 
phrases, which he holds ought not to be in use, but which, 
as a matter of fact, are in use. The harmless drudge will have no 
theories of any kind; he will be altogether for practice. He will 
have no taste of his own, but will simply reflect the taste of the 
multitude. He will diligently keep out all those words, forms, 
and which the scholar most loyes, because in hiseyes they 
will be simply obsolete or provincial. He will rush to put in the 
newest uses of every word in both languages—those uses 


which the scholar sighs over as corruptions, but which the harm-" 


less drudge seizes joyfully upon as the latest improvements. 
His work will t ore serve the on gp no means @ use- 
less purpose—of showing us the fashion in language, just as some 
other works show us the fashion in coats, hats, or crinolines, In 
short, we go to the scholar to learn how men ought to talk; we 
go to the ss drudge to hear how they really do talk. 

For some years as our readers may perhaps have inferred 
from various articles which have appeared in these columns, 
we have found both the English and the French languages 
getting ahead of us. We were not up to the latest lights; 
we did not fully understand the meaning of the newest, 
longest, and hardest words in either tongue. Both lan 

been enriched with many words which were not to be 
found in the old-fashioned dictionaries, and which did not at 
once convey their own meaning to ye people. Our only course 
was to get anew dictionary of both tongues, a dictionary of the 
popular sort, one which would tell us the last discoveries, 
and keep us au courant or “posted up” to the freshest improve- 
ments which either tongue could boast of. We have got such a 
dictionary, we have sntied it diligently, and we have learned a 
great deal from it. We now know, not only what, according to 
obsolete theories, the French and English languages ought to be, 
but what, in actual modern practice, the French ‘a English 
are. 
yx begin with some of those enrichments of language which 
are most distinctively French. Who has notof late years heard of the 
“solidarity of nations,” and who has not been puzzled to find out 
what so odd a phrase could possibly mean? The English Dic- 
tionary will not help; at least it must be a very modern one that 
does. Johnson certainly never heard of it. The word looks as if it 
ought to be Latin, but the biggest Latin Dictionary is turned over in 
yain to findit. And even a French Dictionary printed in 1797 gives 
very little help. There is no “solidarité,” but there is “ solidare, a. 
Ex. Obhyution ou contrat solidaire, a bond or contract for the whole.” 
And we have the adverb “ solidairement, wholly, for the whole.” 
The adjective is evidently a mere technical law term, and the sub- 
stantive does not exist. In our French Dictionary of 1865, we 
get one little. “ Solidaire” is “conjointly answerable, respon- 
sible” ; “ solidairement” is “ conjointly”; ‘ solidarité” is “ joint 
responsibility.” The adjective has left its legal seclusion, and, in 
leaving it, has put on an utterly new meaning. We can see a 
. glimmering of reason why “ solidaire” should mean “on or for 
e whole”; though there is no such Latin word as “ solidaris,” 
et “solidus” has meanings which easily suggest such a use. 
t why it should mean “conjointly answerable, responsible,” 


we cannot guess; one would have thought that, if several people 


were concerned, there was no longer any “ solidarité.” And as for’, 
the “ solidarity of nations,” even our newest guide leaves us quite 
in the dark about that. 
“ Interpellation ” hag this advantage over “solidarity,” that it is . 
at least a real Latin word. “ Inte ” « interpellatio,” 
and the rest of the family, are all used both in legal and 
in classical Latin, “ Interpellare” means to interrupt or disturb 
a speaker; and it has also a secon meaning, the connexion of 
which is not very easy to see—namely, that of making imp 
advances to a woman. The injured damsels on railways w, 
come with cock-and-bull stories to police magistrates have 
a very fair ground for saying that they have been “ interpellated 
on their journey. But this does not seem to be what is meant 
by an “ interpellation ” in a foreign Parliament. Nor does this seem 
to be the meaning of the word in French law. “ Interpellation”, 
and interpeller ” are, in our older French Dictionary, described| - 
as law terms, termes du palais, meaning to summons or chall 
In our new French Dictionary we find the old legal and the 
new Parliamentary use accurately distinguished, “ ion 
1. (law) interpellation, summons; 2. (in parliament) question.” 
If then to put an interpellation in Parliament simply means to pyt; 
a question, why should it not be called a question? The primey | 
sense of interrupting or disturbing a speaker seems to have quite : 
away. 
see the advance made by some 
of our old enemies. Johnson knows nothing of “ individual” as a , 
substantive ; he knows only the adjective in its old philosophical , 
sense. Our French Dictionary of 1797 knows the substantive, . 
but in the philosophical sense only. the English-French ‘part , 
the substantive “individual” has assigned to it the Brench , 
equivalent “individu”; but when we turn to “individu,” we, 
find that we are still in the region of metaphysics. “ Individu?’ , 
is explained by “ individuum, an individual, single, or particulér, 
thing or person.” But the Dictionary of 1865 has got far beyond 
this. The English “individual” has now three French equiva- 
lents, “individu,” “particulier,” and “personne.” To Posie. — 
had, in Johnson’s time, just made the first step in its descent. 
him, besides the proper scientific meaning “to be emitted by sensible 
vapour,” it has also got a meaning—seemingly quite 
new, as no author’s name is quoted—“to escape from 
into notice.” OurolderFrench Dictionary-maker makes “ transpirer, 
the French equivalent of “transpire,” and explains “transpire” by 
“transpire or ire.” He clearly had not got beyond the 
physical sense. But in 1865 “transpire ” is interpreted “ 1. trané- 
pirer; 2. (happen) arriver, se passer.” But “ transpirer” itself is, 
explained “ 1. to exhale; 2. (pers.) to perspire; 3. 
pire.” We infer, then, that the first stage of corruption, that in. 
which “ ire” came to mean “become known,” : 
French between the years 1797 and 1865, but that the 3 


stage, the stage represented leading articles of the i 
which “ transpire ” simply Lies “to happen,” has not 

French, but is in as having taken place in English. Alas 
for our poor native tongue, when we are told that “ transpire” is 
equivalent to “arriver” or “se passer,” and “individual” equiva- 
he spells “ elicite,” is in Johnson. 

“ Elicit,” or, as it, 
simply “to fetch out, to strike out labour or art.”. 
The French of 1797 has not got far ror is; to “elicit” is. 
only “extraire, tirer, faire sortir.” t in 1865 the i 
which the word has gradually conquered for i are 
in great order :— 

Elicit, v. a. 1. (strike out) faire jaillir; 2. (bring to découvrir, 
“ Eliminate,” which as a verb is unknown to Johnson, and whieh 
we conceive to be near of kin to “elicit,” is, we think, somewhat 
scrubbily dealt with. We only get:— 

Eliminate, v. a. 1. (set free) élargir, affranchir ; 2. (alg.) éliminer. 
Surely the grand word “eliminate” means much more than just this. 
We are never quite sure what it does mean, but we are sure that we 
have heard it used when algebra was certainly not the subject dis-, 
cussed, and,when we certainly should not have used “ élargir” or 
“affranchir” in French. We turn to 
minate ; 2, to expel; 3, to strike off or out.” our ir, our 
mance—our Welsh, we may allowed the 
us, we turn to a kindred tongue for hel . Our German Dictio 
tells us that to “eliminate ” is “ lit.” [literally] “ verweisen, 
bannen, verstossen,” in medicine “ wsagpeldiiee, auswerfen, ané- 
stossen,” in mathematics “ ”; also it means “in 
Freiheit setzen,” and lastly “déffnen (die Thiir).” This last is 

uite beyond us. a.statue is wonderful enough, but 
eliminating a door seems more amazing still. In perfect 
dom we fell back on our Joh who knows only the noun 
“elimination,” in the sense of “the act of banishment or re- 
jection.” 
, One instance more by the last. The French Dictionary 
of 1797 knew no such verb as “ »” though it knew a noun 
“ inauguration.” Johnson has to “i te,” in the sense of “ to 
consecrate; to invest a = office by The 
French of 1797 explains the verb to “ inaugurate” by “installer, 
mettre en This is clear enough ; butin 1365 


“ inau ” and “ ing te” given as one ano’ 
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ourselves getting nearer to the inauguration of epochs and of cam- 
Se s, but we must still ask whether an “inauguration” is always 
‘ gliicklich ”P Would it not be possible to inaugurate a career of 
misfortune? Surely that sounds just as as anything else. 
And none of our friends, English, French, or German, throw the 
least light oa the inauguration of statues. How does to inau- 
one come to mean to uncover? We ask yet again, in utter 


ir, do we inaugurate our heads when we take off our hats? 
t is clear from all this that language is growing, that a new epoch 
both of French and English has inaugurated, Whether the 
inauguration is altogether “ gliicklich ” we leave others to decide. 


CLERICAL COURTESY. 


BpPotaes IGNATIUS has lately been treating the world 
to an exhibition of such singular absurdity as to defy 
ridicule. Two monks either got drunk or “ protested against 
certain innovations,” or possibly combined the two performances, 
and were cursed by him acco ingly in the most pious language. 
They were “given over to Satan,” so far as they were in Brother 
Ignatius’ gift, “that their souls might be saved in the day of the 
Lord.” his benevolent prayers have been fulfilled, they are at 
the present moment restless and without peace in their going out 
and their coming in; their ears are filled with the sound of their 
own cursing (not to mention Brother Ignatius’) which their 
unrepented sins will bring upon them ; and various other calamities, 
unnecessary to specify, are besetting them at every turn. We 
need hardly say that it will not give rise to much surprise should 
udbody be one penny the worse; but the curse will have fulfilled its 
bgp object in providing Brother Ignatius with a new toy. 
We owe him the same gratitude which we do to the laborious 
revivers of historical plays. The most careful representation of 
Hlonry VIII. or Mi fails to set things before us as they 
actually existed,.and if a gentleman of the period could be restored 
to life in the theatre, he would pick a good many holes in the 
acenery, and find innumerable faults with the costume; but the 
illusion may be sufficient to transport willing imaginations over a 
few centuries. We pardon trifling inaccuracies in consideration of 
‘the. general effect; we have seen an image of the middle ages 
which is at least more lively than that which we can slowly 
together from books. Brother Ignatius conferred the 
game sort of benetit upon those who attended his interesti 
tation. The next time they read of a good mediev 
denunciation, they will be able to appreciate it a little better. 
Perhaps, indeed, the sense of unreality would give too decided a 
@heck. The Eglinton tournament was well meant as a dramatic 
entertainment, but it lost some of its effect by endeavouring to 
‘oome off: the stage into common life. Actors walking the public 
@treets in their costumes, after the fashion of the Lord Mayor's 
Show, would come into too close a contact with the ordinary 
world ; they should be seen with all due scenery and surroundings. 
er Ignatius makes a similar mistake in playing his pranks in 
& church, as if they really meant something. He should take a 
public. hall, and give an avowed “entertainment.” It might be 
considered profane, but antiquarians would thank him for reviving 
€heir impressions. In its present form, we feel the want of a little 
more botly in his cursing; the flavour is unimpeachable, but there 
és not enough of the alcohol of hearty hatred. 
” ‘We have, however, been lately favoured with an address which 
geems to show that the p spirit might be found in the 


oy , if it could only be clothed with the proper form. Brother 
Igoe preserves the empty husk ; he has got the proper formulas, 


has nothing to put into them. North of the ‘'weed some of 
the genuine virus of theological hatred is still to be found in its 
purest essence. Some Scotchmen still entertain for all Scotchmen 
who don’t quite agree with their theological tenets a good healthy 
ing of reprobation. A David Deans occasionally appears who 
es that all had avoided right-hand snares and extremes and 
left-havd wayslidings, as well as “ Johnny Dodds of Farthing’s 
Acre and ae man mair that shall be nameless”; and who justly 
holds in consequence that the said Johnny Dodds and David Deans, 
as constituting the only members of the true unsophisticated Kirk 
Scotland, have a right the remain of 
. Begg has, it coming out in the c 0 
Deans to ak The Moderator in the Assembly of the 
Established Kirk was weak enough to his audience 
on the improved tone of feeling visible omen his countrymen. 
Bects, he thought, were growing more charitable in their language 
and sentiments towards each other. Dr. Begg was meanwhile 
engaged in supplying a strong instance to the contrary. He was 
denouncing tch lishment with so vigour that 


d. According to the report (it is to be hoped, the ex- 


aggerated report) of one of the Scotch his speech 
to's Between enemies and the 
‘erucifiers of the Redeemer. He denounced Erastianism with 


reat vigour and effect, and demolished, to his own satisfac- 
ion and that of his audience, all who differed from him, It 


would, of course, be premature to expect that this display of 
Christian charity should find no echo in Scotland. Our friends 
across the Tweed are made of too tough and sturdy materials to 
get their party hatreds very quickly out. of their constitu- 
tions. A tchman without a spice of dogmatic intolerance 
is still almost a contradiction in terms. Dut even in Scot- 


land Dr. Begg seems to have gone a little beyond established 
bounds. Probably, before many years have ed, the Beggs 
hilst a few rare 


will become as extinct as the ae 
specimens still exist, we could only wish that the two varieties 
might for a time be rolled into one, just to give us a specimen of 
the true theological curse. Poor Brother Ignatius’ language is full 
of sound and fury signifying nothing. He goes through all the 
forms of exploding his infernal machine, but he has not got 
powder enough to make the explosion terrible. Dr. Begg could 
supply him with the real intolerant spirit that should tind its 
natural utterance in a tremendous vo y of execrations; or Dr. 


himself might gain additional force in his turn by borrowing 
—— some of Brother Ignatius’ epithets for his otlending 
monks. 


There is not much superficial resemblance between the two 
specimens of eloquence, but, at bottom, they rest upon the same 
assumption. Brother Ignatius is playing at enforcing an obsolete 
Church discipline, whilst Dr. Begg is in good earnest denouncing 
his theological opponents. Lamy? rere however, are an ana- 
chronism in the same sense. Whether the object of your attack 
ditters from some of your pet dogmas, or has been drinking too freely, 
and consequently “ protesting against innovations,” you assume that 
you have a right to pronounce a judicial sentence upon him. Te 
give your words any weight, however, some consequences should 
follow, or be at least rendered more likely. To call aman a bad name 
formerly implied that you were willing to.shootat him, and be shot 
at in return. It is now mere anlike scolding, which is 
totally undignified because it can lead tono result, In the case of 
theologians, they and their audience should pages believe that 
the crime of differing from them in opinion or refusing to obey 
their orders is likely to involve a tremendous punishment. The 
only test of the genuineness of such a belief is a willingness to 
inflict persecution. You may abuse a man as much as you please, 
and deliver him over to Satan in omy possible variety of cir- 
cumlocution, without any loss of dignity, ou ‘one condition— 
easly, Ont se ready to burn him as soon as you can 
catch him. President Johnson ~ ¢ that treason is the 
worst of crimes, and must be punished accordingly, his lan- 

age is too serious to be laughed at; he may not improbably 
Ga a chance of translating it into practice by hanging the men 
he calis traitors. When Dr. Begs enounces Erastians, we know 
that, as a matter of fact, he would not touch a hair of their heads. 
If it were dangerous for Brother ius to through Edin- 
burgh, for fear of being dragged from the railway station before 
Dr Begg and condemned to expiate his crimes in the Grassmarket, 
we should listen to Dr. Begg and believe him to be more or less 
serious. And if Brother Ignatius could, in case of necessity, build 
his erring brethren into a stone wall, or even make them do public 

nance with a white sheet and candle, we should have some res 
bir his threats. When, however, persecution went out, theo- 
logical abuse should have become extinct with it. To burn aman 
because he differs from one of your articles of belief is the best 


roof you can give that you attach some importance to them. It 
ees not indeed follow, as a logical necessity, that if you don’t bura 
heretics you believe h to be unimportant. zg seems to 


doubt wi sincerity, he believes it to 
important. He may believe that every one whe 
does not, in David Deans’ words, nop the middle wf straight 
th on the tage of the hill, where wind and water shears, will 
ereafter suffer the most tremendous a and yet may refuse 
to keep the wanderers straight fear of the stake. Free 
discussion, he may imagine, reconcile all men to accept 
his patent nostrums by degrees. This may be a perfectiy 
logical state of mind, bat we feel that it does not in 
fact explain the general sentiment. If Scotchmen at large 
were convi.ced, as they once were, that salvation was only 
to be found within their own little sect, whatever it might 
be, they would still be quite ready for persecution. They 
have given up burning and thumb-screwing partly they 
belong to an empire which would not med it, but also because 
even Scotchmen have generally come to the conclusion that it is 
possible for a man to diverge ® hair’s-breadth from “ the ridge 
where wind and water shears” without suffering eternal damnation. 
Something is no doubt due to the conviction that penalties are 
ineffectual, but that would never have become estab! shed without 
a further conviction that the crime is comparatively trifling. ‘The 
argument that hanging did not prevent sheep-stealing was nth 
less cogent in practice than the argument that it was excessi¥hl 
cruel to a man for so small a crime as sheep-stealing. We 
should be still trying to extirpate heresy with fire and sword if we 
were nct convineed that it matters litele to other people whether 
a man is a heretic or not. 
It follows that Dr. Begg is just as much in the wrong century 
el ed Brother Ignatius with his bell, book, and candle. The 
esiastical trappings are the most palpably and obviously 
absurd ; these theatrical properties shock the common sense of our 
Evangelical brethren, But they are scarcely more essentially 


ridiculous, and are probably less mischievous, than an intulerance 
which refers to a long past state of politics, Lord Palmerston does 
not denounce Mr. Disraeli as a blackhearted traitor, but even gives 
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him credit for sincerity and motives; and one reason is that, as 
neither of them is likely to be brought to the block, such denuncia- | 
tions would be silly. It is quite time that some of this good | 
feeling should be imported into theological discussions; yet the 
old fashions of talk will probably linger for a few years about 
old manses, where a minister may seclude himself from the main 
current of the world, and, whilst giving laws to his little senate of 
male and female bigots, may fancy himself back in the seventeenth 
century. When he makes a speech in Edinburgh, it will be worth 
while for the curious to attend, in order to observe a singular relic 
of their great grandfathers’ manners. 


, MR. BRIGHT ON THE ELECTIONS. 


Ph apes is always something touching about the way in which 
A an arrogant and boastful man returns to his old business after 
severe mortification and defeat. Even the editor of a religious 
re might be moved by the downcast and awkward air 
with which a vanquished prize-fighter, for instance, a day or two 
after a battle, revisits his old haunts and his old companions. His 
movements are stiff and slow ; he looks about him with a manner 
that is half defiant and half deprecatory ; he is modestly grateful 
for any little attention he may receive. One cannot help being 
sorry for the hero out of luck. His uneasiness and nervous diffi- 
dence are positively painful when we remember the ferocity and 
Goasting, the display of muscle and the fearfully strong language, of 
his better days, But, after all, the sympathy is generally quite 
thisplaced. Give the hero a pot of ale, and encourage him to talk. 
A revival of the old ce and animosity takes place with 
wonderful rapidity, and you will be stunned by vehement expla- 
nations of the cause of his defeat, and still more blusterous offers 
t® renew the match for any possible amount of money on the 
Garliest possible occasion. But prize-fighters are not the only 
e on whom defeat acts in this way. The description is more 
or less applicable to all men of a certain restless temperament, 
which is always impelling them to back themselves or somebody 
else to fight in the political or social arena against all comers. 
Mr. Bright is an eminent example of this delightfully amiable 
type of character. He is never so thoroughly in his element 
as when lie is arranging the preliminaries of a fight. At the pre- 
sent moment he is slightly down in the world. The frightfully 
severe punishment which was inflicted upon him during the recent 
debate seems to have compelled him to retire for a time into 
obscurity. But the retirement has only been temporary. He will 
soon be at lis work again, and even now he is stealing gradual] 
back to his old position. He is still a little shy and nervous, 
few electors at Carlisle wrote to solicit his opinion as to the proper 

i for the Radical party to assume at the coming elec- 

tions, IJis reply is just what might, under the circumstances, 
been expected. The famous declamatory style has not yet 
been quite recovered, but, under the influence of the moral stimu- 
lant to which the Carlisle Radicals benevolently treated their 
defeated champion, Mr. Bright is eager to explain how he came to 
get the worst of it, as well as to make a fresh match for larger 
res. "We soon recognise the tone of wrathfulness and inveterate 
ill-will which nothing can se. His air is rather constrained, 
but for all Saye it is exsy to = that underneath is the ome one 
contempt is opponents, the same malignity towards all who 
will not swear that the artisan is the only God, ond that Mr. Bright 
is his prophet. 

The Carlisle electors are enjoined to “ withdraw their support 
from any Government which will not bring in and carry a 
measure for the extension of the suffrage.” We all know what a 

ood measure means in Mr. Bright’s mouth. The theory of legis- 
ation which he broached at Birmingham a few months ago throws 
great light upon his notion of goodness. A representative body is 
only necessary because 80 many millions of electors cannot meet in 
Salisbury plain, and there make the national laws. If it were 
ible, this would be the perfection of legislation. Propose a 
Bi, and then and there let the majority of the assembled millions 
or reject it. Of course, the talk about complicated 
terests aud delicate compromises is moonshine. Do what you 
will, the majority must carry the day, whether on Salisbury Plain 
or in single constituencies. “A measure” means one which 
‘will bring us nearer to the Sulisbury Plain ideal. The grim 
brevity of the expression is expansively interpreted, not only by 
Mr. Bright’s own menaces and declamations on former occasi 
but by the eflusions of his own backers or allies since the debate. 
Mr. Bazley proposed a resolution at Manchester in which, after 
the usual padding about gross injustice and the like, it was 
declared that no measure would be considered good which did 
not hoth ely extend the suffrage at once and—still more 
im, .rtant—disclaim the principle of finality. Then Mr. Potter, 


’ the miserable victim of aristocratic calumny and persecution 
‘according to his own account, elucidated the true meaning 


of this rather fine phrase by announcing that he had faith in 
manhood sufirage, and that the day would come when it would be 
seen to be for the advantage of the country that eve - 
working, honest, and industrious man should have the full rights 
of citizenship. If this did not make the signification of “a good 
measure” clear enough, Mr. Taylor’s resolution at any rate can- 
not be found fault with on that ground. The only tolerable 


.| accepted. “ These are our nat 


tary seats, must shorten the duration of Parliaments, and 
must introduce the practice of vote by ballot. Mr. Lawson 
supported the resolution, asserting that he too had faith in man- 
hood suffrage, and expressing his intense conviction that “ the 
manhood suffrage party were the only school of Reformers in whom 
there was now any logic or vitality.” As Mr. Lawson now 

sents Carlisle, and as Mr. Bright graciously declares his hope that 
the electors of that city will not think it needful to make x: change 
in their representation, his testimony is particularly to the point 
on the subject of the measure. And this is the party b 
means of which the various ingenious manufacturers of renov 
British Constitutions hope to get their inventions generally 
allies, if they would only see 
it”—the little band of theoretical Reformers are always. pro- 
testing. But py ys not see it, and a & never likely to see 
it. How can it be expected that Mr. Bright, Mr. Lawson, Mr.. 
P. A. Taylor, or Mr. Bazley will ever lend an ear to any cunni 
devised scheme for representing minorities or checking t 
inevitable supremacy of the my ary H The end of such schemes 
is precisely what Mr. Bright and his party are resolutely bent 
on defeating. The school which has assumed the name of 
Educated Liberals wants to restrain the despotism of the mass.. 
But this despotism of the mass is the very thing which, in 
Mr. Bright’s eyes, will usher in the great political millen- 
nium. r. Bright wants to give the masses supreme power, 
so that they may use it for the demolition of the institu- 
tions 4. wma which he entertains such a passionate animosity. 
The philosophers are willing to entrust the masses with power, 
but “only on condition that they will submit to restrictions to 
prevent them from ever exercising it. They are to play at having 
votes, but the real power is still to remain where it is. The 
People is to be a grand roi fainéant with wise thinkers to play the 
part of Mayors of the Palace. Assuredly a Bill for extending the 
franchise in this fashion will not fall within Mr. Bright's conception 


of a good measure. < 
Then it is to be remembered that Mr. Bright’s is the 
only one which can a Reform Bill at all. There may be 


different opinions as to the possibility of any Bill being carried ; 
but if there is to be a Bill at all it will have to be carried by men 
of the stamp of Mr. Lawson and Mr. P. A. Taylor; and these are 
the very men who would most staunchly oppose either Mr. Hare’s 
scheme, or Mr. Marshall's scheme, or Dr. Temple's scheme, or any- 
thing else that could be devised to qualify the glorious rule of all 
by the least educated and thoughtful part of themselves.. Mr, 
Bright must often smile over the amiable credulity of his “ natural 
allies.” His general contempt for the educated classes must be 
immensely enhanced as he observes the guileless way in which 
some of the body habitually talk about moderate and well- 
considered Reform. He is only waiting for Lord Palmersten, 
“Lord Palmerston is the real difficulty. ite is not a Liberal ; and 
the failure of the Bill of 1860 was owing entirely to him.” - Mn 
Bright is evidently unconscious of his own share in the result, 
The violent distaste for Reform cet in immediately after Mr, 
Bright's famous stumping campaign. It is quite possible that the 
letter to the Carlisle electors may be the modest commencement 
of a sevies of violent and inflammatory orations which may: prove 
as ruinous to the Reform agitation as Mr. Bright’s ad 3 
proved before. Vindictive dislike of Lord Palmerston is becomi 
a stock article in the creed of our Extreme Left. Wild shri 
about the betrayer of the people, the breaker of pledges, may ever 
now be heard at election meetings. As if a man or a Miniter 
could justly be accused of treachery in breakin “> from 
which those to whom it was given had voluntarily released him! 
However, Mr. Bright has pronounced his sentence. Lord Pal- 
merston is not a Liberal, nor for the matter of that is anybody else 
who refuses to swallow a manhood suffrage, or at least some ofthe 
suffrages whose solitary recommendation is that they are an im 
stalment, a step, towards manhood suffrage. ‘ 
Still the member for Birmingham has a lively faith. -He 
is waiting for the future with a cheerful implacability that 
is most refreshing to look upon. “When Lord Palmerston 
is out of the, way no Government can exist on our side of the 
House which will not deal with the question of Reform.” 
The business of the Radical elector, therefore, is to get Lord 
Palmerston out of the way. Members “must be b 
to the Pe of refusing to support a Government not willing to 
fulfil the pledges of 1859 and 1860.” Then, turning to pay @ 
graceful compliment, which those who heard Sir George Grey's 
speech on the Reform debate must admit is not wholly mew 
Mr, Bright goes on to say that “when it is a question 
Reform or expulsion from office, the Whig statesmen will decide 
in favour of ae So the — of the country, the 
emancipation of groaning masses from the grinding tyranny ef 
bloated. feudaliste is ran secured by means of the 
and self-seeking policy of the bloated feudalists themeelves. 
This will, indeed, be a solution of Samson’s riddle — that out 
of the eater came forth meat. It may be noticed further that, 
as Samson’s lion was dead before the honey was found. in its 
mouth, so the meat which Mr. Bright desires can only be gut out 
of the carcase of the Constitution. Mr. Bright ought to have 
credit for one conspicuous virtue at least. He is always sincere, 
He hates the present Constitution with a perfect hatred, and he 
never pretends to do anything else but hate it. He never dis- 
guises his aspirations or his schemes. If he is slightly less 


“instulment of the = 4° of the people” mast extend the 
right of voting to householders and lodgers liable to be 
rated for the relief of the poor, must redistribute Parliamen- 


outspoken and demonstraiive than usual in his letter, it is 
only owing to temporary causes. And even here he ‘bol 
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avows that the retirement of the present Premier would be 

ithe signal for a violent Reform agitation. Meanwhile, he ex- 

horts the electors in —_ English ta put the screw on the 

Liberal candidates. “This is the only effectual mode of dealing 

with Whig statesmen.” They must be frightened, through a 

threatened loss of office, into passing a Bill of which they wholly 
isapprove, and handing over the British Constitution to Mr. 
ight and Mr. Lawson and Mr. Taylor. 


BACON AND BETHELL. 


M* HADFIELD, with that accurate knowledge of English 
_ history which is peculiar to gentlemen of his way of political 
thinking, finds in Lord Bacon’s career the precedent for Lord | 
Westbury’s alleged nepotism. “From the time of Lord Bacon | 
downwards, the practice of exercising patronage for the benefit of | 
their (the Chancellors’) relations had prevailed.” From which 
we are led to conclude, first, that Bacon and his successor, Lord 
Keeper Williams, neither of whom had children, created or made | 
vacant public places for their sons; and, next, that Bacon as Chan- 
cellor is chiefly remarkable, not for certain matters of bribery, 
but for having commenced this alleged rule of Chancery practice, | 
which has never been broken from that day to this. It | 
is scarcely worth while to remind Mr. Hadfield that the | 
practice of bribing judges died with Bacon, and that there is 
~~ slightest historical ground for supposing that Lord Veru- | 
gave one single place to a single relation. But this blundering | 
and untoward reference to Bacon’s name is an ominous one, oat 
leads to some reflections in the present case. We can hardly sup- | 
that Lord Westbury will say that the Throne is in danger | 
all the woolsack is rudely shaken ; but Lord Palmerston does | 
not want to be reminded of Bacon’s hint to King James, “ Those 
who strike at your Chancellor will strike at your Crown,” and he 
has already, as it seems, followed the Scotch Solomon's policy. 
On Tuesday night it was made clear that, precisely as James L. 
left Bacon to and to face 
ering storm of a Parliamen inquiry, so Lord West 
to “ submit himeelf the ites of Parliament.” 
Her Majesty's present Ministers perhaps, like King James, made 
a virtue of necessity, and no doubt either Chancellor would have 
been defended against the rude inquiries proposed by Jacobean and 
rian impertinence in Parliament had there been the slightest 
chance of a successful resistance, either on the part of Crown or 
Cabinet, It is impossible for us to conjecture what wise advice 
the Premier may have tendered.-to his colleague, or by what argu- 
ments he has inspired the present Chancellor's edifying anxiety 
to meet the investigation demanded by the Commons; but we do 
happen to Inow what line of conduct, under curiously similar 
circumstances, the wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind pre- 
seribed to himself. It was, “that where his answers should be 
fair and clear to those things objected against him, his lordshi 
might stand upon his innocency ; that where his answer shoul 
not be so fair and clear, there his lordship might be admitted 
to the explanation of the charge; and where the proofs were full 
and undeniable, his lordship would ingenuously confess them 
and put himself upon the mercy of Parliament.” No doubt this 
is Lord Westbury’s present resolve, as it was Bacon’s original 
intention. If he does not use Bacon’s very queer language, 
the present Keeper of Her Majesty’s Conscience, “ the oracle 
of her counsel,” is, we make no doubt, prepared “without fig- 
leaves or disguise to excuse what he can excuse, and in- 
Feed to confess what he can neither clear nor extenuate.” 


fig-leaves would have to be enlarged were they to cover 
one-half of the delinquencies which are alleged, by poe rumour 
and in popular prints, against the Chancellor. Ihe Edmunds- 
Bethell scandal has been succeeded by the Wilde-Welch-Bethell 
scandal, The name of Heilbronn is mentioned somehow or other 
in connexion with another Bethell scandal. 


the whole it seems pretty plain that fig-leaves won’t do. That 


Meanwhile, we of course suspend our judgment—as for other 
reasons, 80 there are no means at present accessible of 
forming one. Papers have been presented to Parliament which 
are very like the story of the bear and fiddle. They leave off 
at the exact point at which the real interest of the story begins. 
The drama has three t heroes, Messrs. Wilde, Welch, and 
Bethell—the Hon e Richard. All that we know thus far is 
about Mr. Wilde, late i of the Leeds Bankruptcy Court. 
By the way, what an fatality there is about places and 
— Some years ago there was a notorious esclandre in this very 

urt, and in the person of its registrar, Mr. Wilde’s predecessor. 
As to Mr. Wilde, as rr go, the case against him does 
not seem to be very serious, He is certainly a timid person, and 


is exactly the character to do neither himself nor, we fear we 
must add, his duties justice. He appears, by the portrait drawn in 
the Blue-book, to be an easy-going person, somewhat addicted to 


routine, and very constitutionally averse from giving himself 
trouble. What is alleged against him is that he allowed his 
office to take care of itself, and it seems that his officials took 
a little more care of themselves than was quite honest. He 
is charged with having certified certain accounts, relating to office 
expenses, as having been specifically audited, when, in point of 
strict fact, all that took place was that the general scale of office 
expenses on which those accounts had been constructed had been 
ed by authority. Further, he is charged with culpable 
axity in not having taxed the bills of the messengers with suf- 
ficient severity and adequate vouchers ; and, last of all, he, a superior 
functionary, is proved to have borrowed money from his subordi- 
nates, to the injury of his own efficiency and the dignity of his 
office. This last offence the Chancellor, before whom these mis- 
demeanours of the Leeds Bankruptcy Court came for judgment, 
soon looked over. Indeed it would have been very strange if, in 
the eyes of the head of the Bethell family, any amount of indebted- 
ness should prove to be an absolute disqualification for office. 
On the contrary, it is probable that the Lord Chancellor, not 
without reason, supposes that Bankruptcy and all that belongs to 
it is best administered by those who practically, and as they say 
experimentally, know something about doing a bill. They best 
can cure it who have felt it most. Indeed, this conviction on the 
Chancellor’s part has become a standing joke, almost a standing 
rule, in Basinghall Street. Last week a t captain going 
through the Court ascribed the state of his schedule “to having 
ineurred liabilities on account of the Hon. R. Bethell,” where- 
upon great chafling and laughing and ambiguous fun on the 
possibility of this Mr. Bethell being appointed assignee, and the 
re-appearance of that distinguished outlaw, occurred between the 
ruptey Court Bench and Bar. So that to have been severely 
just and austere about poor Mr. Wilde’s loan of 130/. from the 
Official assignee of his own Court would have been a stroke of high 
comedy on Lord Westbury’s part. As to the other ch 
the irregularities which Sir Roundell Palmer so oddly described— 
we cannot quite follow some critics in ascribing to them a 
very heinous character. The new Bankruptcy Act was a very 
complex affair; and in getting it afloat some allowance must 
made for its obscurity—an obscurity not a little enhanced by the 
glosses and interpretations on it, which were lax yaar compiled 
in Basinghall Street. Anyhow, the worst that coul be said of 
Mr. Wilde was that he was not very vigilant in overhauling his 
old subordinates, and not very ready to suspect his familiar asso- 
ciates. Nobody says that he made anything by these irregularities, 
and therefore to parallel Mr. Wilde’s case with that of Mr. 
Edmunds seems to be the height of injustice and cruelty. 

Not so, however, thought the virtuous Chancellor. At the very 
first blush of the matter all that pious indignation which is .so 
becoming in the highest legal officer in the land rose superior 
to ordinary considerations. Zeal rose to zealotry. Mr. Wilde’s 
faltering explanations could not be entertained for a moment. 
If within a week he could not entirely remove the effect 
which the charges had made on the Chancellor’s mind, he would 
be tried in open Court. Again, if by return of post he did not 
apply for leave to retire upon a pension, the same consequences 
would follow. It may be easily supposed that Mr. Wilde, with 
considerable clearness of mental vision, though apparently 
sullering under incipient failure of physical sight, saw that 
this was too good a chance to be lost. i. a year and nothing 
to do is not so bad an exchange, after all, for 1,000l. a yeur 
and hard work. It is said, of course, that conscious innocence 
never descends to such compromises. If Mr, Wilde had a full and 
sufficient answer to all the charges, why did he not make it ? 
Of course, if Mr. Wilde had possessed the stern resolution of 
Aristides or any other paragon of obstinate integrity, he would 
have defied fate, Westbury Ge, and the open Court. But it is not 
given to every man to bea hero of this sublime sort. So Mr. 
Wilde accepted the cushion which, in a moment of amiable 
weakness, the Chancellor’s nature, for once tolerably mild, ten- 
dered for his fall, made his bow to public life, and took his 


pension. 
And this is all that the Parliamentary papers as i tell us. 
What we care to know further is who succeeded Mr. Wilde ; 
whether any, and, if any, what, manceuvres, intimations, hints, 
intrigues, inducements, or what not, were held out to Mr. Wilde’s 
successor, Mr, Welch, to retire; whether any, and, if any, what, 
plans, preparations, or intentions existed, and by whom they were 
entertained, originated, or s ted, for re lider Mr. Welch 
at Leeds by the Honourable Richard Bethell, and whether the 
Chancellor was privy to or cognizant of them. All this is to come out, 
and to come out before a Committee of the House of Commons—a 
Committee appointed, as far as it can be appointed, without bias or 
aac A grave aud momentous issue indeed, and one that 
everybody who values the personal honour of Lord Westbury, and 
the dignity of the highest office in the State—a dignity which 
oder 4 it with all submission to Mr, Hadfield) has never since 
’s day been sullied by a breath of suspicion—must look 
to with the deepest interest. The Lord Chancellor courts in- 
quiry. So did Lord Bacon; and yet he lived to implore 
pardon in terms which only the character of the times can — 
us to understand, and, “without fig-leaves, to confess 
acknowledge that, having understood the iculars of the 
charge, he found matter full and sufficient both to move him to 
desert his defence, and to move his judges to condemn and cen- 
sure him.” We believe, as well as hope, that Lord Westbury’s 
defence will be full and ample and satisfactory. But he will do 
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well to remember what the charge is, and that, in point of faet, 
it is a cumulative one. It repeats, in its main particulars, the 
Edmunds case ; but it is, as at present entertained by the public, 
much more than this. Mr. Edmunds was considered by the Lord 
Chancellor to have so misconducted himself that he deserved con- 
dign punishment. But the Chancellor, in that case, tem 
justice with mercy. To avoid public scandal, and to relieve 
imself from a very painful duty, he permitted Mr. Edmunds 
to retire on a pension; and then he appointed his own 
son to the vaeancy caused by Mr. Edmunds’ retirement. 
If this Edmunds case stood alone, we might of course take Lord 
W ’s explanation of it. It was an error in judgment, 
arising from an excess of kindness and good feeling; and 
Mr. Bethell’s succession was a pure accident. But here is 
another case identical with it in every particular. Mr. Wilde is 
considered by the Lord Chancellor—whether justly or not is 
a very open question—to have so misconducted himself that 
he too deserved condign punishment. But in this case, as in 
the other, the Chancellor was merciful instead of continuing 
doggedly just. Mr. Wilde was not only permitted to retire, but 
this course was openly —— to him by the Chancellor. He 
too gets his pension; and in this case, as in the other, it is 
alleged—and this is the matter to be proved —that the 
Chancellor intended that his own son should eventually succeed 
Mr. Wilde. Further, it is alleged that the Edmunds case and 
the Wilde case are only specimens of the Chancellor’s general 
way of dealing with actual office-holders, and of providing for 
his own sons and other relations. There is, therefore, a good deal 
to be said for extending the inquiry into the whole of the appoint- 
ments made by the Chancellor. It is quite true that such an 
inquiry would be long and tedious, but the point is to establish a 
general principle by an induction of queiiedhien Any single case 
can be got over, or at least so extenuated as not to amount to much. 
But the real meaning of the present charge against the Chancellor 
is not that in this or in that case he made a mistake, but that he 
was always making mistakes; and that, oddly enough, there was a 
common nature in all these mistakes—namely, that in the long run 
they all turned out to the pecuniary advantage of his own near family 
connexions. The Chancellor will do himself t injustice if he 
does not allow what everybody feels to be the real charge to be 
presented on the broadest issue. If, as is intended, the forth- 
coming inquiry is to be restricted to the Wilde and Welch 
scandal—and if, as is most likely, in a conflict of evidence the 
Chancellor’s word is, and very properly, taken on any matter of 
fact, so that the whole case, after all, will turn on his Lord- 
ship’s veracity—it will always be open to his aceusers to 
say, as they already say in regard to the Edmunds affair, that the 
inquiry is unsatisfactory because incomplete. Incompleteness 
must attend the investigation of a particular case solely on its 
own merits and evidence, when the real allegation is not as to 
what was done in a single instance, but as to the general character 
of the Chancellor's exercise of patronage, as shown by a number of 
cases taken together. To refer to the instance of Bacon once 
more. The Committee of Inquiry—for such it was—did not take 
the Egerton case of bribery, and the Hody case of bribery, and 
the City Companies’ case of bribery separately, each on its own 
merits, but they took the whole twenty-three cases alleged 
inst Bacon together, and reported on them collectively and as 
a matter of cumulative evidence. Now Bacon might, as one of his 
biographers observes, have “ decomposed all these charges, had he 
taken each particular case and explained that in some of the cases he 
acted only as arbitrator; in others that the sums received were not 
ifts, but loans ; in others that the sums were offered but refused.” 
n point of fact, a great many people think that perhaps in each 
instance Bacon had a good deal to say for himself. But, as a matter 
of fact, it was the cumulative character of the charge which 
Bacon, the wisest of men, saw he could not meet. And when, 
as in the case of the present Chancellor, the ch is precisely of 
the same cumulative character as it was aginat hase, it will be 
ill for his future fame if it shall ever be fairly open to his 
accusers, or to posterity, to say that Lord Westbury or his friends, 
by a@ reference to mere technicalities, prevented the case being 
fully and fairly laid before Parliament and public opinion. 


THE COMMITTEE OF LEGAL EDUCATION. 


= subject of legal education has of late fallen a good deal out 
of sight, but it has by no means lost its importance, and the 

nt time is one at which something may be usefully said about 
it. Some years ago, in consequence of a deal of agitation on 
the subject, the Inns of Court established a scheme the outline of 
which, as it stands at present after some modifications, is as 
follows:—All students who intend to be called to the Bar must 
either pass an examination or attend a certain number of lectures. 
In order to give them the requisite —, there are five 
readerships or professorships on the subjects of Common Law, 
Equity, Conveyancing, Roman Law, and Constitutional Law and 
Legal History. Each the five readers gives eighteen public 
lectures a year, and also holds what are called private classes 
for eighteen weeks—three terms of six weeks each — three 
times a week, each class lasting two hours, except that of the 
reader in Constitutional Law, which lasts for one only. There 
are also two examinations in every year, and, as we have said, 
every student to be called to the Bar must either pass an 
examination or attend a certain number of lectures and private 
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classes. The readers are pnid, rt] fe 
something more than .G.P ‘the 
well-known author of the History a the Reign of George IIL. and 
other works, was the reader in Constituti Law and Legal 
History; and his death having created a vacancy in that oftice 
which is shortly to be filled up, the subject appears to call for 
some observation. 

In the first place, it is ectly clear, to one who knows 
what is the state both of the Bar and the law of England, that the 
improvement of the education of the Bar affords the only possible 
guarantee for the reform of the law. No one except a well- 
educated barrister can either the knowledge or the 
temper of mind n for a really good law reformer, and the 
a defect of most of our law reforms, useful as many of them 

ve been, is that they have been too little in the hands of men of 


this class. A barrister, however, will not be well educated unless — 


he learns the principles of his profession as a student. If he is a 
man of decided ability, he soon becomes far too busy with the 
— of his profession to give much attention to its theory, and 

y the time that he has got a seat in Parliament he has, as a rule, 


lost the habits of mind which would enable him to do much in the * 


law-reforming direction. Hence the only chance of giving the 

fession at large broad general views as to the petneioian of law 
is to be found in making good use of the period of education. To 
do this ought to be the — of the whole system. 

This is the first step, but it immediately another of 
vital importance. Where are the broad gen views to come 
from? ‘The fact is that, as yet, they are notinvented. They have 
to be slowly found out by study. In the t state of legal 
knowledge, only a very few broad principles have been stated 
with sufficient precision to be of any practical use for purposes of 
education. Most of the teachers can do nothing but teach the 


common routine of their own particular branch, and in this there — 


is simply no good at all. Considering the age of the students, and 
the kind of education which they must in all probability have 
received at an earlier period of their lives, they are perfectly 
competent to teach themselves the mere routine of their 
fession, and are altogether unlikely to any benefit 
hearing a man read out to them a book which they could much 
more easily and commodiously read for themselves. For in- 
stance, the reader in Common Law is Mr. Herbert Broom—a 
man of acknowledged ability and learning, and the author of two 
well-known works, Broom's Marims and ’*s Commentaries on 
the Common Law, eath of which holds, and is entitled to hold, a 
good place in an ordi law library, but neither of which shows 
any attempt at original thought or speculation. They are both 

od legal text- good decoctions of cases, and nothing more. 
What advantage can the students get from hearing the author 
read these books, or lectures to the same effect, which they might 
not get from reading them for themselves? None whatever. 

What, again, can be the use, on such subjects as these, of private 
classes? The reader in Constitutional Law and Legal Hi 
has to hold three private classes a week for eighteen weeks in 
year, during which he is to give private instruction in those 
subjects to aset of grown-up men of from twenty-three to 
twenty-six years of age. Was ever any human being set down to 
a more hopeless task? What definite thing is there which 
he can teach? A class in which boys work sums, or eon- 
strue Greek or Latin, is intelligible. ‘There is a detinite right 
or wrong in such operations which admits of being deter- 
mined in a decisive way; but how is it possible to teach 
history, and especially legal history, to such a class? It is 
said that on some occasions the practice has been to take a 
volume of the State Trials, read out one of the cases reported 
there, and gossip about it; but this is obviously mere waste of 
time, and to something like this such a class is sure to come, 
simply because there is nothing else to be done. On a subject so 
vague and general it is impossible to teach grown-up men. A 
man who takes an interest in the matter will read it up for him- 
self. A man who takes no interest in it will learn nothing, or 
next to nothing, from hearing another man read a book out foud, 
gad that is what such classes really come to. 

Are we then reduced to the conclusion that the whole scheme 
of legal education is founded on a mistake, and is, and of neces- 
sity must be, delusive? Certainly not. The true conclusion is, 
that the present system stands on principles, and ought to be 
thoroughly reformed. Let us then consider what are the true prin- 
ciples. As to the education of the students, we have no doubt at all 
that a compulso examination for all, with prizes for those 
who are specially distinguished, would be the true plan. It would 
make men bring their reading to a point, and test the fact that they 
had done so. As for the n preparation, they might be lett 
to manage that for themselves. it the subjects were announced 
beforehand, men of ordinary energy might easily prepare them- 
selves. Those who wanted assistance might get it by paying for it. 
One matter, however, is of the highest im ce. There ought 
to be no connexion between the lectures and the examinations. To 
make them into one system is to d the lectures, and to misun- 
derstand and neglect their main object. The only object for which 
the lectures would be of use would be to encourage competent 
men to investigate scientifically the elements and principles of law, 
and it is by this means alone that the law will ever be brought into 
a c or scientific form. How, then, can this be dune? As 
matters stand at there is absolutely no encouragement at 
all for persons who wish to take large views of law, and at the 
same time to follow it as a profession. ‘Talk to any practising 
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barrister who is also a man of cultivated mind, and possessed of 
the power of expressing his thoughts, and you will be almost sure 
to find that he has much to say about the principles of his — 
sion which is worth hearing, There isa minority of such men 
quite large enough to supply a constant succession of lecturers 
who have studied large sections of the subject carefully, and 
thought over them maturely. Now such men will not take the 
reuderships as they oma. and that for the simplest of all 
reasons. ‘To do so would virtually be to retire from the 
profession. No barrister who either has or hopes to have 
any business at all worth speaking of cau undertake to have 
four fixed engagements a week through all the busiest part 
of the year, or to play the part of a college tutor to a class of grown- 
up men, from ten to eleven or twelve on every alternate day. 
Any one who knows anything of the nature of the profession 

see at once that it is absurd to expect this of any man who is not 
in search of a shelf, and rather a narrow shelf. too. The man, 
however, who most certainly would refuse a readership—a man of 
sufficient power and energy to have a right to expect professional 
success, and of sufficient cultivation and speculative power to be 
able to take wide views of his profession and to study it asa 
science—is just the kind of person who would deliver lectures worth 
hearing ; and a succession of such lectures could not fail to exercise 
# strong influence, not only over the spirit of the profecsion, but 
ultimately over the spirit of the Legislature. If, instead of asking 
such @ man to become a bad imitation of a college tutor, the 
Committee of Legal Education asked him to deliver (say) ten or 
twelve lectures in the course of a year on his favourite subj 
whatever that might be, the offer would be readily accep 
My all the most distinguished and energetic members of 

profession. Almost any one, except the very few who are 

fairly overburdened with business, would be able to find time 
enough for the composition and delivery of such a course, and to 
do so would be, not to accept a shelf, but to receive a distinction. 
The Bar is a profession in which reputation is so sure a path to 
success, that those who have the power to pay in reputation may 
always get far more by that coin than they would get by paying 
in money, We have little doubt that, if the present readerships 
were abolished, and if there were substituted for them a set of 
-readerships tenable only for a short time, free from all conditions 
as to private classes and examinations, and paid half as well, the 
Jectures obtained would be ten times more valuable for every pur- 
pose for which law lectures are required. 

- This is not mere speculation. The plan has already been tried 
on several occasions, and has almost always succeeded. For 
instance, the lectures delivered at the Law Institution to articled 
clerks are delivered, not by lecturers permanently chosen, but by 
lecturers who deliver only one course. The lecturer receives only 
“YOO guineas, and the lectures given are often admirable, For 
example, that well-known text-book, Smith on Contracts, was 
delivered in this manner. The Political Economy professorship 
at Oxford stands on the same footing, and has produced similar 
results, The old practice of the Bar is also a case in point. ‘The 
very title of Reader is derived from the old practice of delivering 
dectures, like those which we now suggest, at the different Inns of 
Court, and the shadow of the practice continued till very lately. 
It produced many excellent works from the days of Lord Coke to 
our own times. ; 


The vacancy which at present exists in the readership of Con- 
stitutional Law gives an opportunity for trying this ro ge 14 
without any interference with existing interests. all the 
subjects which now go to make up the curriculum it is 
the one which is best adapted for the ac anes of lecturing, and 
least adapted for the purpose of giving lessons to private classes. 
There are many bariisters who have atforded ample proof of their 
possession both of the historical and of the literary ability which 
would be necessary in order to give a thoroughly good set of 
lectures for two, or perhaps three, successive years upon such a 
subject, but whom nothing short of an equivalent for resigning 
satisfactory or even brilliant eh rye prospects would tempt 
into accepting a readership clogged with its present conditions. 
Surely the success of the present system has not been so well 
marked that there can be any considerable objection to trying the 


experiment, 


SING, WHALLEY, SING! 


HE English people lie under a vast debt of gratitude to Mr. 

Whalley for his lucid and convincing exposition of Mr. W 
ner’s treatment of the interesting and unhappy criminal who is 
now awaiting a good deliverance from the outraged Protestantism 
of a British jury. We have nowhere seen the facts of this re- 
vclting exercise of priestly authority placed in so clear a light, or 

e no apology to eloquent speaker for borrowing freely 
from the admireble statement with which he favoured the House 
of Commons on the evening of Tuesday last. As the real circum- 
stances of the case are known only to himself, it would be merely 
idle to apply to any other source for a test or a confirmation of 
what Mr, Whalley has told us. The proper attitude in which to 


proach him is one of intellectual submission. Inquiry and 
scepticism too often go hand in hand, and where truth is our object | 


we cannot be too servile copyists of the one authoritative revelation 
which has been vouchsafed to mortals on the subject. When the | 
member for Peterborough rises to improve and enlighten a _ 


gaa Legislature, there is nothing for it but to wonder and 
eve. 

It appears, then, that Miss Constance Kent has known Mr. 
Wagner in two different and even contradictory characters. When 
she first became an inmate of his establishment at Brighton, no- 
thing could be more winning than the of his theological 
teadhing, He even empowered his curate to put forth an exposi- 
tion of the effects of auricular confession which was obviously 
exactly adapted to her particular case. “ Nothing could be more 
clear from it,” says Mr. Whalley, “than this, that let Constance 
Kent, or any other person, only consent to subject herself to the 
ewes confession, and there was an end of all her troubles, 

he was purified and cleansed, and need not for a moment 
think of any sins she had committed.” In this happy dis- 
position Miss Kent remained for twenty-one ee and 
she might still, it seems, have been in the same frame of 
mind if a cruel fate had not put her in posession of 
a legacy of 1,000/. Then Mr. Wagner's real character became 
a He could have anticipated no difficulty in getting hold 
the money, for Miss Kent was r to make it over to him. 
But if he had simply accepted it, and done nothing more, he would 
still have been saddled with his penitent; and ation, to save 
himself from any further trouble on her account, he betrayed her 
to Sir George Grey, and availed himself of the “ formidable ser- 
vices of the law to complete the operation of satisfying her con- 
science.” It is true, indeed, that Mr. Wagner has “ volunteered 
an explanation as to how it happened that this poor young woman 
has given a sum of money to his church”; and it is also true, 
though Mr. Whalley omitted to mention it, that this explanation 
consisted in a statement that, as soon as the gift was discovered, 
it was at once returned to her; but it must be obvious to every 
thinking person that, as this assertion comes to us on the faith of 
a Puseyite clergyman, it is utterly unworthy of belief. At all 
events, it is far too transparent a blind to deceive an eye which 
can be warranted to see through any conceivable nu.uber of mill- 
stones, and to detect a Popish mare’s-nest concealed behind 
every one of them. It is to be hoped that no lawyer not suborned 
by Tractarian gold would hesitate to declare that, in thus con- 
signing Miss Kent to the hangman in order to be 
the expense of her Mr. Wagner has been guilty of murder 
in the first degree, and we trust that neither Puseyite influence 
nor Ministerial timidity will suttice to screen him from the just 
penalty of his crime. The rigid sense of justice which is indi- 
genous in the British public will not rest satisfied until he stands 
side by side with his victim in the dock, and subsequently takes 
her place on the scaffold. 
or is this, if we are to believe Mr. Whalley, the only murder 
of which St. Paul’s, Brighton, has been witness. According to a 
“rumour ” which “ might be true ”—though it unluckily turns out, 
as Mr. Wagner declares, to be “entirely false from beginning to 
end, without even a shadow of fact of which it could be the per- 
version ’—another young lady living under Mr. Wagner's intluence 
was induced to bequeath 8,000/. to the church. As she had ap 
rently done nothing which could enable the law to take her off her 
confessor’s hand, stronger measures were needed before the 
money could be appropriated. She was sent to “attend 
in a high state of tever,” and while thus engaged she caught the 
infection, and died. Mr. Whalley’s “rumour,” which might be 
true but is not, is painfully suggestive to the imaginative 
mind of a yet unfathomed mystery. Nursing and hospital visit- 
ing, even in fever wards, have of late years become but too 
common ; and who shall say what dark designs may lurk beneath 
such a pretence of charity? What if Miss Nightingale, under 
the guise of active benevolence, is really the soul of a 
conspiracy to defraud some insurance office by entrapping 
young and unwary policy-holders into attendance on contagious 
diseases? ‘l'o those who have been convinced by Mr. Whaliey’s 
denunciations of Mr. Wagner nothing will seem more probab 
and it will be for them to consider whether the interlerence of 
Parliament should not be at once invoked to put an end to this 
system of killing nurses on the plea of saving patients. But let 
us be just. Numerous as are the murders “ndeabeedly perpetrated 
by Tractarian clergymen—two having thus been brought home to 
Mr. own share —it is not a universal practice with 
them. To drive their victims into insanity may often serve their 
purpose quite as well, and Mr. Whalley is in ession of a 
number of cases in which this terrible fate has overtaken youn; 
ladies—once, alas! Protestant and sane—who have been entang] 
in the sacerdotal toils, Nor is it only those who have voluntarily 
exposed themselves to temptation that thus suffer. The influence 
of the Tractarian clergy, as described by Mr. Whalley, partakes 
of a mesmeric character. Many of us, who see them only at church 
or in society, may think them often harmless, and occasionally com- 
monplace; but this merely means that our turn has not yet come. 
That agreeable and conversational rector, or that shy and monoayl- 
labic curate, is only biding his time, and when at length his basilisk 

e fastens upon us, we too shall be fascinated a.d consigned to 

gering is aa or an early tomb. The purest Protestantism 
seems to atford no certain protection from the danger, since Mr. 
Whalley expressly assures us that even “earnest members of the 
Church of England find themselves involved in a net out of 
which they have no more power of escape than the fishes of the 
sea when encircled by the meshes of the fisherman.” Nothing 
short of the leviathan strength of the House of Commons can 
have any chance when pitted against such adversaries ag these, 
and every honour ought to be rendered to Mr. Whalley for his 
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readiness, as chairman of a Select Committee, to brave the first 
glance of the Tractarian Medusa. 

But in the present Parliament self-sacrifice is thrown away. 
‘The other members, with the heroic exception of Mr. Staniland, 
shrank from imitating Mr. Whalley in his bold defiance of this 
formidable foe. The motion for a Select Committee to “ inquire 
as to the mode in which the service of the Established Church is 
administered at the Church of St. Paul’s, goers and especially 
as to that part of the service of the said church called Sacra- 
mental Confession,” had to be withdrawn, and an invaluable 
ae was thus lost of exhibiting Mr. Whalley in a position 


which would have taxed to the very utmost even his unrivalled 


emey for absurdity. It is difficult to determine what would 
ve been the course adopted by the Committee, supposing it 
had ever come into existence, but we cannot doubt that the 
right method would have been to prosecute the inquiry per- 
sonally, and on the spot. In that case, the Chairman would 
of course have considered it necessary to test in his own person 
the results of the obnoxious system ; and as enthusiastic devotees 
of medical science will diet themselves on bread and water and 
take their regular turn on the treadmill, in order to estimate the 
exact effect of such a mode of life on the bodily constitution, so 
Mr. Whalley would have thought it his duty to exhibit himself asa 
melancholy example of the degrading influence of the Confessional 
on a mind of extraordinary and even abnormal type. It appears, 
from his speaking of confession as a A of the service, that he 
supposes it to be a ceremony performed in public—probably with an 
accompaniment ; and we have little doubt, therefore, that he 
would have presented himself before Mr. Wagner after the second 
less:n on Sunday morning, armed with the authority of Parliament,: 
and insisted on being admitted to confession then and there. It 
would have been very important to have all the stages of the 
consequent moral ruin accurately watched -d timed, and perhaps 
the best way of effecting this would have been to secure u series of 
photog hs of the victim, for the subsequent inspection of the 
‘ouse of Commons. Thus the first of the set might have repre- 
sented him as he appeared before the commencement of the 
eess—resvlute, though conscious of danger; and this might have 
been followed by “ Mr. Whalley after fifteen minutes in the con- 
fessional,” “ Mr. Whalley accusing himself of habitually drawing 
his imagination for his facts,” “Mr. Whalley insisting on 
Lora all his personal property to found a Sisterhood,” “ Mr, 
Whalley in a state of incipient idiotcy,” and finally, “ Mr. Whalley 
as a raving lunatic.” After a reasonable time had been allowed 
him to recover from this treatment, the tables might have been 
turned, and the effect of confession on the clergy tested by Mr. 
Whalley’s taking Mr. Wagner's place, and administering spiritual 
consolation to all such persons as chose to apply for it at his 
hands. How numerous a body these would have constituted may 
be judged from the fact that on Tuesday he was “scarcely able to 
enter the House of Commons on account of the number of in- 
dividuals who pressed upon him ” to open their griefs. Strengthened 
by such an experience as this, he would have left Brighton, not 
perhaps without traces of past sufferings, but richly supplied with 
the materials for future speeches. It is melancholy to think that 
such a chance as this should have been thrown away by the 
treachery or supineness of the House of Commons; but there is 
yet one hope left. Our religion and our liberties may be pre- 
served to us even at the eleventh hour, and the country may again 
have cause to “thank God there is a House of Lords,’ ‘All is not 
lost while there is still a Marquis of Westmeath. 


THE PEACE SOCIETY. 


Ww have been reminded this week, not without amazement, 
that the Peace Society is in existence. It is, as might be 
expected, rather in a bad way. A year ago it was all but dead 
having outrun its income by five hundred pounds. Some liberal 
gentleman has, however, been found to put it on its legs again. The 
ublication of the Herald of Peace and the Bond of Brotherhood 
oy been continued. ‘Three lecturers have been hired ; eighty-four 
lectures have been given in the Midland counties; but the people 
of Manchester, it seems, have been so excited by the American 
war that they have turned a deaf ear to the local prophet. A series 
of meetings “of a somewhat special kind ”—probably meetin 
consisting of a lecturer and a water-decanter—have been hel 
But the work done by this tremendous to 
have been disappointingly slight. Many of those who had 
been formerly attached to the cause of peace have forsaken 
it and “reviled the faith which they once preached.” The 
Committee, however, were convinced that, in a rather indefinite 
district described as “ up and down the country,” there were “a 
considerable body of earnest and faithful men who had not yet 
bowed the knee to the military Baal.” It seems that the Society 
intends to hold a “jubilee” this year, from which we infer that 
they began operations just after the peace of 1815. They certain] 
were fortunate in their choice of a time. They put out their b 
against the comet just as the comet reached its perigee, and for 
some time afterwards it steadily retired. But of late it has shown 
unpleasant symptoms of a disposition to return in its orbit. 
The last twelve years have been passed by most nations in apparent 
unconsciousness that there was such a thing as the Peace Society. 
Almost every nation in Europe has been trying experiments upon 
other nations with rifled cannon. The example has lately spread 
across the Atlantic. The number of men killed in warfare 


during the last twelve years throughout the civilized world 


probably exceeds the number killed during almost any similar 
period, to say nothing of the various barbarous or semi-barbarous 
tribes whom we have been civilizing by a free application of gun- 
wder. The Society certainly are surprisingly hopeful ; if they 
o not display the , ity against which the gods themselves 
fight in vain, they at least show unlimited power for running 
their heads against brick walls. By continuing the process long 
enough, Nye Brad possibly find out in time which are the hardest. 
We think that we can already observe certain symptoms of fissures 
in their logic which look rous, As soon as a thoroughgoing 
ae makes faces at owing any part of his creed, he is in 
a bad way ; if he once ventures to reason for hiniself, he is lost. 
We therefore regret to see that a Mr. Charles Stovel makes an 
admission fatal to his cause. He said, as he was bound to say, 
that if the Northern Americans had done nothing, emancipation 
would have come of itself some time or other, and “would 


have given gladness,” according to the uliar of 
his order. But he rashly added. that the of 
no comparison to the horrors of the system of slavery which has 
been destroyed by war. It follows that if, for the sake of 
ment, we accept Mr. Stovel’s view of the wer—aamit,” Wes 
it was a mere anti-slavery war—there was a clear balance of 
eo. The American question was, indeed, a severe crux to the 
ogical powers of the meeting. Another gentleman said that if all 
the money spent on the war had been spent on emancipating the 
slaves, the causes of the war might have been removed more 
cheaply, and all the loss of human life had still to be brought into the 
account. But, as it was palpably impracticable to adopt the compen- 
sating principle before the war, this was no answer to the only im- 
portant question—if you had to choose between slavery and civil war, 
which would you prefer? It is a child’s answer to say you wo 
rather have neither. We ask a little boy whether he will continue 
to have a severe pain in his inside or take a nasty black draught ; he 
_— that he will get well, and won’t take any medicine. We 
all admit that war is a bad thing, just as hanging is a bad thing. 
We would much rather not put a rope round a man’s neck and 
drop him off a gallows, and it is decidedly disagreeable to knock 
thousands of men to pieces with rifle-bullets and cannon-balls, and 
to drive various steel instruments into their frames. Still, if 
hanging, on the whole, increases the chances of human life, it is a 
good thing; and if the eflect of a particular war is admitted by the 
'eace Society to be the removal of horrors worse than war, it is 
ditticult to see why we should not fight. They are at least bound 
to show that some other course is open to us, And this introduces 
the characteristic delusion of all philanthropical preachers. Th 
believe implicitly that men are not merely perfectible, but that 
they are perfectible on the spot, and, what is still more singular, 
by being preached to. They really believe that a sufficient number 
of gentlemen lecturing “up and down country ” will change human 
nature; that they will not merely dissuade us from taking a par- 
ticular course, but will actually change our passions and characters, 
As they believe themselves to possess this indefinite power, the 
argument that they are only converting the pious does not affect 
them. It is all very well, we say, to persuade us to lay aside our 
firearms and spend no money in bolts and bars ; suppose you first 
persuade the burglars not to break in. You preach non-inter- 
vention, but all that it comes to is that we are not to interfere for 
the oo because we object to’ war on principle, and that un- 
scrupulous nations may therefore do exactly what they please. 
But our friends live in an ideal world, where Emperors of 
Russia. listen to three Quakers and dis their armies on 
the spot. They answer that, if every one did what (was 
right and obeyed their teaching, the difficulty would not occur. 
They add that war is absolutely bad, so that submission to an 
evil, however great, is better than any fighting, however sm 
The only way of answering this is to bring two pet fanaticisms 
into conflict. When they are obliged to cuoose becween war and 
slavery, they are brought into a dilemma from which complete 
escape is impossible. On the whole, however, we consider 
members of the Peace Society to be perhaps the finest specimens 
of the thorou, hgoing fanatic extant; they fly more determin 
in the face of good sense than vegetarians, teetotallers, anti- 
tobacconists, or any other amiable enthusiasts. All the points of 
the true fanatic breed are admirably developed in them; they 
hold their pet dogma to be certainly true, to be true in all cases 
without qualification, and to be the most important truth in the 
world; and they hold, further, that they can convert every one to 
their own opinion. e can only hope that they will never again 
succeed in making so much noise as to cheat foreign nations into 
resuming upon our national peacefulness, as in the case of the 
rimean war. 

It is a more curious question, whether we are making any per- 
ceptible progress to the expected miliennium. such pros 
gress is oie made, it is certainly slow; it is a secular, not an 
annual, change. We may be gradually getting rid of the military 
fever, but we have suffered, and are likely to sufler in future, a 
good many relapses before it entirely disappears. It seems some- 
times as Fd the change which is taking place rather concerned the 
questions which are decided by war than the number of wars 
themselves. We do not have the dynastic quarrels of former 
times, but the principle of nationalitivs gives us plenty to fight 
over. ‘The map of Europe will require a youd deal of clipping and 
patching before the ideal state of things is reached when the subjects 
of each government will be fused into a homogeneous whole, and 
the hopelessly heterogeneous paits of every empire have been broken 
off. There is the comfort, however, that whereas a quarrel as to 
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dynastic claims may be endless, and may probably become more 
complicated as years go on, quarrels about nationalities gravitate 
towards a definite end; there is a position of stable equilibrium 
into which the different E: countries may ultimately shake 
down. When all Italians have succeeded in gathering themselves 
under one head, one pretext for war will be definitely taken 
out of the world. If the Poles never succeed in obtaining their 
independence, they may ultimately become assimilated to the rest 
of the Russian Empire. It is possible enough that, when these 
questions have been finally settled, the ad of our descend- 
ants may find something else to fight about. The unexpected 
breaking out of a destructive war in the very model country of 
+ tn ei is not a good omen. As the rallying cries of 
fferent parties would have been totally unintelligible in the 
seventeenth century, it is possible that others, of which we 
have at present no suspicion, may turn up in the twenty-first. The 
pleasanter prospect is perhaps more likely; our grandchildren will 
sie oa be wiser than we are, and able to do each other a great 
eal more harm. As we become every year more dependent upon 
our neighbours, and at the same time more capable of knocking 
them and being knocked by them into a state of “ eternal smash, 
it is not unlikely that we shall grow more peaceable. When 
people have guns which are to Armstrongs what Armstrongs are 
the artillery of the seventeenth century, and when we are as 
close to California as we now are to Paris, we shall have ale 
reason for being careful. "War will be a more serious matter then, 
as it is more serious for two men to be locked into the same room 
with revolvers than to shoot at each other across a river with bows 
and arrows. And if the Peace Society continues to preach at us all 
the time, we shall, of course, make equal progress in wisdom. 
Meanwhile, the attempt to preach down war might be wisely 
exchanged for an attempt to eradicate some of its causes. If the 
Peace Society would pelt the Emperor of Austria with tracts till 
he gives up Venice, they would do something towards securing 
their object. But this is far too roundabout a proceeding for a 
true fanatic; he always fancies that he can cut a segment out of 
human nature by simple power of Lome 4 He is far above the 
consideration that some other evil might take the place of the one 
removed, or that, before knocking one wheel out of a piece of 
machinery, it is as well to see how the remainder will wor. 


AN ASSAULT OF ARMS. 

} byte be necessary to explain that an assault of arms is an 

exhibition of fencing, sword-play, and other exercises. The 
term, like most others which belong to the school of arms, 
is of French origin, and it naturally carries one back to the 
period from which M. Roger de Beauvoir has derived the collec- 
tion of amusing stories which he has published under the title of 
Duels et Duellistes, with a dedication to a friend whom he affec- 
tionately salutes as “ le premier des seconds.” Perhaps, in order to 
bring ourselves into a suitable frame of mind for witnessing 
a modern assault of arms, we cannot do better than direct 
our attention to one of M. de Beauvoir’s most characteristic 
scenes in the life of a Parisian duellist. The hero of it, Saint- 
Foix, was born in 1699, and served in early life as a lieutenant 
of cavalry in the regiment of the Cornette-Blanche. He was 
afterwards an author, and being one of the best swordsmen of his 
time, the business of criticizing his works was somewhat perilous. 
Saint-Foix was breakfasting one day with two friends, when 
Captain Croquard entered room and seated himself without 
ceremony at the table. As the Captain was helping himself, 
Saint-Foix checked the movement, and suggested that at the first 
meeting of two such noted rufflers they ought to use more noble 
weapons than the fork on which the Captain was then supporting 
his first mouthful of pie. The Captain was at the disposal of his 
kind host. 

“ Well,” said Saint-Foix, “ my breakfast consists, as you see, of 
a pie, a cold chicken, and a dessert. We will play, if you 

ease, for the pie and the chicken at first blood. As for ‘the 

“ Well, M. de Saint-Foix ? ” 

“ Ah! there’s not enough of it for four persons. Only one of 
us two must taste that. You understand ? 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Well, then, let us play for the pie.” 

The duel began, and Captain Croquard got a thrust in the left 
arm, but he did not eat with less appetite his share of pie. 

Then they played for the cold chicken, and Saint-Foix received 
a slight wound in the thigh, which, as he said, happily would not 

vent his carving. 

The chicken being despatched, they came to the dessert, and 
now Saint-Foix pro that hits not given fairly on the breast 
should not count. To this the Captain agreed, and they engaged. 
For three minutes attacks and returns were made more coolly than 
is sometimes seen at an “assaut” with buttoned foils. Then 
Saint-Foix by a chance thrust ran the Captain through the 
stomach, and he fell, exclaiming, ‘‘ That hit does not count.” But 
nevertheless it killed him. 

Down to a much later day, the only protection against bullies 
lay in courage and skill of ferice. Schools of this necessary art 
flourished, and whenever a fencing-master wanted pupils he 
advertised himself by getting up an assault of arms, under the most 
influential patronage he could command. Professors of this art 
used to come to us from France and Italy, and were received with 


' the same welcome which we now bestow upon foreign dancers and 


musicians. But indeed the natives of these islands were always 
more distinguished for their skill with the broadsword, the quarter- 
staff, or the naked fist, than with the rapier; and when Sir Walter 
Scott wrote that, 

Trained abroad his arms to wield, 

Fitzjames’ blade was sword and shield, 
skill in fencing to a noble Scotchman 

as officers it is desi 

know p- + to use those weapons; and therefore rowed must 
always be in the army some means of teaching them. Thus, 
professors of the art of self-defence are still maintained, and there 
are also a considerable number of amateurs of what is yet a 
valuable accomplishment, and will always continue a pleasant and 
healthful exercise. Performers in an assault of arms may there- 
fore easily be found, and the only difficulty is to find spectators. 
The entertainment is as worthy of being so called as many others 
which occupy an afternoon; but people in general hardly under- 
stand enough of the matter to feel interested in it. 

On Thursday last an assault of arms was given by the non- 
commissioned officers of the Household Brigade in aid of the funds. 
of the Royal Caledonian Asylum, at St. James’s Hall, in the pre- 
sence of the Prince of Wales. It is a remarkable fact 
although this entertainment bears a French name, the highest 
honours are always awarded to the peculiarly English exercise of 
+ a The more elegant and gentlemanly art of fencing is at 

e present day so little understood that the enthusiasm of spec- 
tators, when it awakes at all, has an unfortunate tendency to dis- 
play itself at the wrong moment. A little consideration will show 
that the perfection of this art must be to combine defence of oneself 
with attack upon the adversary, and therefore when two fencers 
hit one another at the same moment they ought to know, 
or a master ought to tell them, that they are fencing badly. Yet, 
when this incident occurred at St. James’s Hall, many of the 

tors took that opportunity to applaud. Probably they 
thought that, if it was a point in the game that one of the players 
should be hit, it must be a still more important point that both 
should be hit at once. Perhaps they had heard of “give and take” 
in boxing, and did not remember that a single well-directed 
thrust with the sword, which the foil is intended to represent, is 
likely to be fatal. However, it is not necessary on such an 
occasion to be severely critical, either of the spectators or of the 
performers. It was enough that the company were amused 
and interested, while an excellent charity was benefited, and the 
non-commissioned officers of the Household Brigade were en- 
couraged in the pursuit of what is to them at once a duty and an 
agreeable relaxation. No cavalry soldier ought to be allowed to 
mount until he has learned to use his sword on foot; and the 
only way to ensure neatness and quickness with the sabre 
is to begin by taking lessons with the foil. It is, therefore, 
desirable that a fencing school should be maintained at the 
quarters of all cavalry regiments, although it is hardly to be 
expected that those who habitually wield the Life Guards’ 
heavy blade will possess the lightness of hand which marks the 
consummate master of the small sword. A fair idea might, how- 
ever, be gained at St. James’s Hall of what the art of fencing 
was when every gentleman wore a sword, and was liable at any 
moment to be called upon to use it. This art is still in some 
degree necessary in the army; and, besides, there is an infinite 
variety of characters on the stage which can never be well played 
except by actors who have learned fencing in a good school. 
What should we think, for example, of a Don Cesar de Bazan 
who did not handle his sword with grace and freedom ? 

However, as we have said, fencing is but a tame atiair compared 
with boxing. People do not care so much to know what used to 
happen a century ago in Leicester Fields, as they do to get a no- 
tion of the sort of performance which takes place now-a-days in a 

rize-ring. If it were true, as has been said, that everybody in 
mdon thought and talked of the fight between Sayers and 
Heenan, it is also true that almost everybady would like to see 
those champions, or their equals, engaging in mimic com- 
bat with gloved fists. Last year, at an assault of arms given 
at the opening of the Fencing Club, the sword-play was 
agreeably diversified by sparring, in which Mace performed 
beautifully. There may have been better men than Mace at the 
naked fists, but for quickness and neatness with the gloves he has 
probably never been s The programme at St. James’s 
Hall displayed a name even more famous in the pugilistic world— 
namely, that of Heenan, who was the only rmer not belong- 
ing to the Household Brigade. Truly if there were a man 
capable of emulating Balfour of Burley’s feat of laying the best 
cap and feather in the Queen’s Life Guards upon the tloor it would 
be Heenan. He was bigger and taller than any of the big and tall 
men there, and the muscular development which was so 
much admired when he stripped to fight King could still be 
seen through the light clothing which is worn in the bloodless 
battles of the sparring-stage. It — curiously that Heenan 
and Tom Thumb, the biggest and least man that America has 
sent us, were performing in St. James’s Hall at the same time. It 
might be supposed, to look at Heenan, that he is thoroughly well, 
but a short round with the gloves seemed to affect him much 
more than it ought to have done if his internal machinery were 
in complete working order. Considering that Heenan was 
never reputed a first-rate boxer, it was to be expected 
that his military antagonists would not find him much 
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too good for them, Still a man who has actually fought is likely | 
to be superior to one who has merely sparred; just as a soldier 
who has seen Inke: will handle a regiment better than one 
whose only training has been on bloodless English fields. Heenan’s — 
blows indicated great strength, but there was no opportunity for | 
any such imposing display of power as when he seized his oppo- | 
nent King, in the ring at Wadhurst, and flung him as if he had - 
been a child. The sparring of Heenan with yee. Se Cornish, | 
who looked a little man beside him, gained loud applause, and the | 
spectators insisted on ing them for one more round. There 
had been a previous bout at sparring between two soldiers, during | 
which the band played a selection from Don P. . This is an 
accompaniment not usually met with at the ring-side, where even 
the beautiful air which is vulgarly called “Come it genteel” | 
would fail to still the babel of discordant shouts. 
The contest between sabre and bayonet had the highest | 
practical value of the whole performance, for every Volunteer 
ht to be convinced by observation and practice of the enormous | 
ensive power of the weapon which is in his hands. The bayonet | 


had at St. James’s Hall considerably the best of the encounter, This 


although it was wielded by a Lifeguardsman, to whom its use | 
would, as compared with the Foot Guards, be unfamiliar. It should 
be observed, however, that the bayonet should be —_- to an | 
actual sabre, and not, as on this occasion, to a stick, which is of in- | 
ferior power. There was a bout between two combatants with | 
sabres, which pleased the spectators more than anything that was — 
done with sticks, for the simple reason that it looked more like the | 
real thing. The “un eled” sword-feats which were an- | 
nounced fell aad short of what the same performers | 
are able to do in barracks. To use a seasonable figure of speech, | 
Corporal-Major Waite did not run up to his private trial. The | 
feat of — an apple on the hand without wounding the hand 
failed through nervousness of the holder, not of the apple, but of 
the sword. The apple was not cut through. It ought to be 
divided neatly so as to fall in halves off the extended 
palm. The feat of cutting an apple in a handkerchief suc- 
ceeded better. The apple, was divided, and the silk carried 
through it without injury. In throwing up a bar of lead and | 
eutting it in falling, the swordsman failed. But he did well with | 
& bar standing on end on a block, and also with a sheet of note- | 
oa in the same position. In trying sword against armour, the | 

e did not enter into the cuirass so deeply as it sometimes does, 
Even brave soldiers are not exempt from terror of a fashionable | 
assemblage which comprises many ladies, and men whose hands | 
shook slightly in these sword-feats would be as cool as Saint-Foix 
in combat with sharp swords. The general average of the per- 
formances with foils, sticks, and gloves was good; andifit had been | 
better than it was, it could not have been more heartily applauded. 
The performers received honour, the spectators were gratitied, 
an excellent charity derived substantial benefit. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
(Second Notice.) ; 
ET us begin by remedying an accidental omission in our last | 
week's notice of the subjects exhibited. With Mr. | 
Armitage’s “ Esther ” should have been placed, in point of interest — 
and importance, Mr. A. Moore’s “ Elijah’s Sacrifice ” (615, North 
Room). This picturesquely and originally designed work shows a | 
xow of worshippers kneeling opposite to Elijah, whilst the fire | 
from heaven descends upon the sacrifice in the trench. Adoration | 
and awe are admirably painted in the attitude and expression of 
these fi ; the prophet is less forcibly conceived, being too little 
above the common Arab type ; but the landscape is well imagined, 
though coloured in a low key, which strikes us rather as an attempt | 
in the modern French style than as a true piece of that species of | 
gradation which the French artists have reduced to system. This 
peculiarity in the colour also puts the picture to a disadvantage 
among the glaring conventional tints of its neighbours, but enough 
remains to make it one of the marked things of the Exhibition. 
We trust that the gifted designer will rather take this work for his 
point of departure than the classical scenes of which he has also 
given imens, which seem rather to reveal study of the Elgin 
marbles than of that Nature on which Phidias, if ever any artist, 
based his transcendent excellence. We are very glad, how- 
ever, to find that we have again, in Mr. Moore, a painter keenly 
sensible to that beauty of line from which the pursuit of other 
qualities has in some degree diverted his contemporaries. Let him 
only not be satisfied with the easy praise which has ruined so many 
beginners, but put his gift on the sure foundation of truthful 
study, and he may do service in the cause of our art. 
Incidents from history, or incidents which might have occurred, 
have for some years held an increasing in the Exhibition 
and seem to mark a transition from scenes of domestic life and 
contemporary manners, while at the same time there is a scarcity 
of historical subjects on, gs speaking. The deficiency in the 
last class may also, perhaps, be partly due to accident this year; — 
Mr. Maclise and Mr. Calderon having sent no pictures, whilst Mr. 
Madox Brown, whose power in the high historical style is that 
which grows upon us in renewed visits to his collection, exhibits | 
elsewhere. Our history-pictures are accordingly represented now — 
by works treated in what one may, without disrespect, speak 


of as | 

older manner, in which theatrical and melodramatic sentiment | 
is apt to be predominant, while the dress has a tendency to be | 
elaborate without strict or valuable accuracy, and even, in its | 
effect, to overpower the wearer. Such seems to us to be the way in | 


| present 


which the “ Night of Rizzio’s Murder” has been dealt with by 
Mr. Ward, who has combined these elements with very consider- 
able skill, and, by concentrating his subject within a comparativel 
small space, has told his story effectively; although we wo 
venture to remark that, without a clear recollection of the actual 
facts, the cowering figure of Darnley (who was cognizant of the 
murder) would appear to be the intended victim of Ruthven, rather 
than Rizzio him Perhaps no scene in history presents a more 
odious combination of characters and passions this; and 
aithough Mr, Ward has succeeded in seizing on the one feature in 
the “bloody business” which is not altogether beyond human 
sympathy, in the gesture and expression of Mary, yet it agg 


_ owned that the general impression is intensely unpleasant, 


here, in fact, trenches so closely on the morally frightful, and 
suggests so much of physical horror, that only a rigidly earnest 
and untheatrical representation could avoid failure in this respect. 
It would be hard, on all accounts, to try Mr. Frith’s “ Royal 
Wedding ” by the true historical standard, or even by the standard 
—inferior as we cannot help rating it—of his own natural style. 

is large picture ranks in art with the “Coronation” by Martin, 
Mr. Salter’s “ Wellington Banquet,” or the “ Reform Meeting at 
Glasgow ” by we forget whom ; but, from the nature of the subject, 
it falls below them in point of pictorial interest. Few however, 
indeed, and far between, have been the painters who could lift 
a pageant of this nature, despite the deep human interest which 
ies far below the wedding finery, above the level of the hotel- 
parlour gallery. We will content ourselves with reminding those 
readers who care to examine the work in question from the side of 
art, of the refinement which Leslie threw into a nearly analogous 
scene from the life of our honoured Sovereign, or of the grace 
and gorgeousness displayed in the ceremonial pieces of Veronese. 
Let us add this one remark on the technical quality of Mr. 
Frith’s work, that the nearer dresses are here claborated with not 
less minuteness than in what we now so often hear of as the erro- 
neous “ pre-Raffuellite” style—only, unhappily, without gaini 
thereby any of that effect of truth and richness which Mr Millais 
or Mr. Hunt could produce by their mode of elaboration. 


Pursuing the scheme previously laid down for our Exhi- 
bition notices, we may enumerate the names of Messrs. Elmore, 
Horsley, C. Landseer, Redgrave, Ansdell, and Faed as attached to: 
pictures which do not differ in any marked way from the styles to 
which they have accustomed the spectator. e do not, of course, 
mean to class these artists together as men of equal power; but. 
they all appear to have so definitely fixed their manner, that their, 
admirers need ap d from them none of those perplexi 
changes with w creative genius is apt to distance its first lovers 
as it from the “Florentine” to the “Roman” period — 
from a Comus to a Paradise Lost. It is not from want of matter, but 


and § of space, that we forbear to analyse the style of the painters named,, 
and to describe their present works. As itis, however, 


Non ragionam di lor, ma guarda e passa ; 


‘and those who go by will, truth to say, find much to amuse 


and something to attract them. Let us note also that Messrs, 
Poole and Webster reappear now with a power and a freshness; 
which are rarely shown when a man’s gifts have been for some 
time in abeyance. The latter has a scene of village gossip, in- 
stinct with character, finely felt and marked. Although not strong 
in the execution, it is an essentially much better picture than the 
more Pt oes affectations of certain among our younger artists. 
Mr. Poole’s drawing, we fear, will be to the end of time a 
stumbling-stone, not only to his friends, but to his reputation; 
but his scene from Pompeii during the eruption is filled with well- 
imagined incident, and renders vividly the effect of that lurid and’ 
ternatural light which would arise from the veiling of a mid- 
y southern sun by clouds of ashes, and reddened by “ stealth 
interminglings” from Vesuvian fire. Mr. Povle’s ready rm | 
poetical inventiveness should substitute another figure for that. 
which | too decidedly recalls one in Raffaelle’s “incendio del! 


We look with somewhat mixed feelings on what , we 
suppose, be termed the rising schools of English and Scotch 
air Among the latter, Mr. Orchardson has at 

e air of losing ground; the less promising qualities 
in his work of the last two years — obtained in 1865) 
a certain prominence over the merits visible in his earlier 
ductions. His “ Hamlet and Ophelia” has many clever points, 
and the scene has been properly imagined as off the 

e two ially ia’s, bein r and unsati 
in character. Mr gp appears also to be 
verging on the flashy sketchiness of Mr. Pettie’s; the shadows 
— ly are monotonous and conventional in colour, and a clay- 
cold tint predominates. There is a nearer analogy here than 
might be fancied, at first sight, with Mr. Faed. Both the painters in 

uestion have shown qualities of invention which make us hope 
that they will not lose themselves in mannerism or sentimentality. 
Mr. Paton always aims at a higher province of art than the 
common class of incident, and his pictures are full of minute 
detail, not only natural, which he a with great delicacy, but 
of that antiquarian character which cannot be obtained without 

ins and study. All this makes us regret that, like Mr. Edmund 

e in verse, Mr. Paton persists in attempting subjects which, 
judging from the results, must be ounced quite above his. 
powers. The pathos of his works (as in the Cawnpore picture of 
some yearssince) passes into the horrible ; the fancy shown has the 
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cold, yet stilted, character peculiar to that imitation which a culti- 
vated but unimaginative mind is so often led to attempt under the 
influence of great models, Meanwhile the real gift which he dis- 
plays loses its value through the juxtaposition of work which has 
no true life in it. The picture now exhibited—a child in a little 
valley arrested by a vision of the Fairy Queen and ber court— 
exemplilies the aboye remarks. The foreground is full of 
beauty; the child carefully though rather affectedly painted ; 
but the fairies (who should either have been presented as 
spiritual beings, or shown as they might have grown up out of 
natural objects before the child's heated agen are simply “ small 
folk” with waxen complexions. There is nothing aerial or fairy- 
like about them ; they are as pure prosaic nineteenth-century as 
Mr. Sandys’ awkward personification of “Spring,” or Professor 
Aytoun’s exercises in ballad-writing. Such must be inevitably 
the failure of those who, with whatever other qualifications (in 
Plato’s phrase), “ approach the gates of the Muses without 
iration.” 
The rising school of figure-painters whom one might call 
“ semi-historical,” in spite of Mr. Calderon’s absence, musters this 
ear in considerable force. Mr. Marks heads the list, with a 
ively and amusing scene of “The Be coming to Town,” the 
best composed and painted work which we remember from his 
pencil. ‘the humours of the troop are cleverly dis- 
criminated ; some have already assumed their in others the 
twinkle of the conscious mendicant eye has not yet faded. The 
town-dogs have come out to learn the news, and one sees the 
opinion upon the intruders which their tity has already 
formed. Other examples of advance may be found in the clever 
Henry VIII. challenging a village clown to a cudgel match (Mr. 
om, 1b in the “ Young Knight armed” (Mr. Yeames), which 
has, however, rather a studio-quality in the painting, and is 
worked out, the “business” being hardly sutticient to 
fill the canvas; and the “ Preaching of Whitfield,” by Mr. Crowe. 
This artist has a dry and hard handling, and appears to take little 
pleasure in his colour, although what he gives honestly attempts 
to render natural lighting—a rarer quality than one miglit 
imagine amongst oil-painters, sorely tempted to get effects by 
ingenious devices which they know will often pass muster. ‘The 
ecene which Mr. Crowe has painted aflords a curious illustration of 
England during a century when, if religion had, as we often 
hear, sunk to a cold and worldly pitch, the counteracting impulse 
of self-sacrificing enthusiasm existed after a fashion now little 
experienced. ‘The preacher, in full dress, is haranguing a small 
audience whom he has withdrawn from the rival attractions of a 
fair. Girls press forward eagerly ; one hands him notes from inquir- 
‘ing sinners, another has thrown herself on the ground in the ecstacy 
of awakened conscience. Soldiers and merry-andrews are playing 
their practical jokes upon the preacher, in which the grimness 
very much exceeds the humour. We would suggest that this 
picture would engrave well, and be likely to succeed. A name 
new to us in this style is that of Mr. Clay. In his large interior, 
“the French Court watching the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew,” 
the artist appears to have introduced more material than he could 
successfully penetrate with the dramatic intensity of the moment; 
but there is evidence of much pains and unaffected grasp of 
attitude, although the work is hung too high for seeing how the 
eads are painted. ‘The figures stand back in a row from the 
opened window, through which comes the uproar of the massacre ; 
a lady's pet-dog smells a stain of blood on the floor, in 
suspicious coutiguity to Cardinal Guise—a well-imagined inci- 
dent. At a still more unfavourable beigat hangs another 
elaborate scene by Mr. P. R. Morris, who has represented the 
wreck of an Armada vessel off the Western Island of ‘Tobermory 
(Argyllshire), on which a nunnery was, or may have been, exist- 
ing in 1588. The nuns, with two or three priests, have come out 
with torches and fire-signals to aid the distressed crew ; their faces 
appear too much alike, aud there is a want of the firelight look 
about the group, which is treated with care and some animation. 
We are disposed to wish that this work had changed places with 
Mr. Hodgson’s sixteenth-century scene of “Taking Home tho 
Bride,” which, with a certain charm in the colour and arrange- 
ment, leaves much to be desired in the drawing, both of the faces 
and the figures. We hope that this artist, who has given true 
promise of better things, will not relax in his endeavours, nor be 
satisfied with a succes d'cstime only. A little group of fisher 
children dabbling in a pool (‘I. Armstrong, 455) deserves notice. 
It has a strong air of unaiected truth in the drawing and expression 
of the children, and the colour, although in a rather low key, is 
effective. Mr. Wallis, again, has made a step forward. tis 
execution, singularly conscientious and elaborate, appears to be 
still in some degree in advance of his powers of combiuation. 
‘The figures in his larger work, “Sir Philip Sidney sitting fur his 
Portrait to Paul Veronese,” have rather too much the air of isolated 
groups, and, although bright and pure in colour, do not form that 
complete and satisiying harmony which the very name of the 
great Veronese calls up. Hence Mr. Wallis perhaps succeeds 
more thoroughly in the smaller piece (East Room, close to the 
door), where he has painted the “Introduction of Spenser to 
Shakspeare.” The older poet advances with a consciousness that 
he is in presence of the mightier genius; Shakspeare receives 
Spenser, on the other hand, with the look of one for whom a 
lorg-cheiished wish is at last fulfilling itself—an excellent piece 
of character-painting, involving no common d.fliculties. 
Remembering the more deicately executed and more carefully 
composed sceues with which Mx. Phillip, some years ugo, tounded 


his reputation as a painter of Spanish life, we doubt whether 
the brilliant “ Early Career of Murillo” —which forms, we suppose, 
the most popular success of the Exhibition—will be rated quite 
so hizhly when its first charm has passed. The interest ot the 
picture, together with the best of its painting, lies on the 
left side, where the b priests who inspect the yo 
artist’s canvas, with Murillo’s own figure, have a power an 
a sobriety in colour not unworthy of a scene which inevit- 
ably recalls Spanish art itself to one’s remembrance. The 
interest, however, is not adequately diffused;~-a lusty peasant 
in red, who pushes forward in the middle, staring like a savage, 
and carrying a rather coarsely-painted child, being unequal to 
central place in the composition. The figures behind and beyond, 
on the other hand, are insufficiently wrought out, although the 
muleteer is very dexterously placed. A group of rough ea:then- 
ware, of those charming tints and forms which civilization and 
“ block-printing ” seem destined to destroy, with a heap of fruit, 
enriches the nearer foreground. On the whole, whilst cordially 
admiring the work, we feel that this is rather a case in which, 
according to the old proverb, “ accident helps art,” than an 
example of advancing excellence—a hint which may be also 
suggested in regard to the clever scene from a Spanish bull-fight 
by Mr. Burgess, “ Brava, Toro.” ‘This is, in its way, an effective 
piece of work ; but one feels, as with Mr. Goodall’s well-grouped 
‘egyptian scene, that a native would, in either case, have dealt 
very differently with the subject. In the latter, the impress of 
local atmosphere is altogether wanting: it is Egypt with English 
efiects. But the chvice of themes such as these is a great gai 
above the pretty child and pinafore school; they lend the Ex- 
hibition that interesting character which is the quality most 
strongly marked upon it. 


THE ITALIAN OPERAS. 


LTHOUGH the doors of Her Majesty's Theatre were only 
opened a month ago, there have been several performances 

of very considerable interest. The absence of Signor Giuglini— 
who since his début, under Mr. Lumley’s management in 1857 
(April 14), as Ferdinando, in La Favorita, has been one of the 
solid bulwarks of the Haymarket Opera—threatened seriously to 
damage the prospects of the season. But, as the at any rate 
temporary loss of that admired singer, through circumstances 
over which the manager could exercise no control, was known to 
be unavoidable, few thought of complaining that Signor Giuylini’s 
name had been announced in the prospectus, Mr. Mapleson, 
moreover, contrived in a measure to atune tor the general dis- 
oe by presenting a more than respectable substitute on 
e opening niglit. Signor Carrion has been talked of for nearly 
fifteen years past, as one of the most competent tenors in the 
theatres of italy, one whose talents were most esieemed and whose 
services were most in request. Now that we have heard him, 
we are justified to some exient in accepting for valid the favour- 
able criticisms that preceded his advent among us. To assert 
that Signor Carrion is another Giuglini would be greatly to ex- 
rate his merits. He has neither the quality of voice nor the 
legitimacy of method that would entitle him to any such position ; 
but, on the other hand, his actual acquirewents place him quite 
apart from the sphere of mediocrity. Tis voice, if a little worn, 
and not intrinsicaily agreeable, is always obedient to the impulses 
of its pos-essor ; and while his singing cannot fairly be credited 
with refinement, it is correct, inteliigent, and frequently, in spite 
of u marked tendency to overdrawn sentiment, expressive. In the 
unprecedented dearth of even passable operatic tenors, Signor 
Carrion, open to criticism as he may be, is an acquisition pgs 
contemptible account. Of the parts he has hiiherto filled— 
Elvino, Gennaro, Manrico, and Carlo (Iinda di Chamouni)—we are 
unprepared to say in which he particularly excels, each exhibiting 
merits and defects pretty evenly balanced. By the public, Signor 
Carrion has been most warmly appreciated in Genuaro (Lucrizia) 
and Manrico (Z/ Zrovatore)—which, inasmuch as these characters 
have little or nothing in common, encourages a reasonable belief 
in his versatility. Miss Laura Harris, the youthful American, 
who, as Bellini long-suile:ing Amina, came out, with Signor 
Carrion, in the Sonnambula, materially compensates for an utter 
lack of experience by that indetinable charm which seldom fails 
to attend the earnest endeavours of extreme girlhood. ‘I'v analyse 
her conception of the character of Amina would be like measur- 
ing the deusily of a shadow. Conception she has, and can have, 
none. Her execution of that part of the music which simply 
demands mechanical readiness shows, in spite of inevitably 
unripe culture and a not over-robust organization, something of 
the phenomenon. That it would have been more prudent on the 
part of Miss Laura Harris's advisers to postpone her appearance 
on the stage for at least a couple of years, is unquestivnuble. 
Forcing ravely brin results where an art depending upon 
the successful application of physical eadowmeuis 1s to be pri- 
vately acquired and publicly exhibited. Miss Harris, we are 
informed, is set down for the part of Dirce, in Cherubiui’s splendid 
and unjustly neglected Medea, the production of which should 
properly be the most striking incident of the operatic season. To 
Dirce, as Signor Arditi, the excellent conductor at Majesty's 
Theatre, must know, is assigned an air of trying and unusual 
Gifliculty. In 1797, wheu Cherubini composed his greatest tragic 


opera for the t.cuuwe in the Rue Feydeau, at Paris, the part was 
given to a singer whose voice and means were probably exceptional ; 
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and but that prime donne assolute are constitutionally disinclined, 
no matter what the cause at issue, to undertake subordinate tasks, 
we cannot but think it would have been more expedient to entrust 
the music of Dirce to the brilliant stranger who has just created a 
new sensation among the frequenters of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Cherubini stands high enough among the limited company of 
illustrious masters to warrant an act of condescension in his favour ; 
and as Signor Ronconi once played the Herald in Meyerbeer’s 
Robert le Diable , it is difficult to see how Madlle. Ilma de Murska 
would lose caste by playing Dirce in Cherubini’s Medea. If it 
were & seco character in the Medea of Simon Mayr—an 


insipid opera, composed fifteen years later, indebted for all its _ 
fame to Madame Pasta’s magnificent impersonation of the 
heroine, and now happily laid on the shelf—the point could not be | 


reasonabl pressed; but Cherubini was regarded, even by Haydn 
and Beethoven, as the greatest dramatic composer of his time. 
That Madlle. Ima de Murska is an invaluable acquisition to Her 


Majesty’s Theatre cannot be denied. The fortunes of that esta- 


blishment, since the direction devolved upon Mr. Mapleson, have 
been almost exclusively allowed to depend upon the continuous 
exertions of two distinguished singers. To such an extent has 
this questionable policy prevailed, that artists of eminence, mem- 
bers of the company, have seceded in consequence of being unfur- 
nished with suitable occasions for the public exhibition of their 
talents. The tactics of Mr. Mapleson have been precisely the 
reverse of those which, but for unforeseen circumstances, might 
have consolidated the reign of Mr. Lumley, instead of breaking up 
his fortunes. Mr. Lumley wished to free himself from the despo- 
tism of some half-dozen singers, who to him stood very much in 
the light of the Old Man of the Sea to Sindbad the Sailor. Mr. 
Lumley’s successor, on the contrary, has submitted to the 
same kind of despotism with a good grace, and shown no 
desire to be rid of what, to all intents and purposes, was 
a self-imposed burden. But the severest sufferers, after all, 
have been Madlle. Tietjens and Signor Giuglini, who incurred 
the risk, not of course of lowering themselves in public estimation 


_—for good artists are always good artists—but of lessening their 


value as important aids to the pecuniary resources of the theatre, 
of which they have been undoubtedly the brightest ornaments, 
but which, were their merits tenfold, they could not uphold alone 
and unaided. It should always be borne in mind that the Italian 
Opera being in a large degree maintained by subscriptions for the 
season, the best way to propitiate subscribers is to vary the enter- 
tainments as much as possible. The popularity of Jenny Lind, 
for which it would be difficult to cite a parallel, was in part 
sustained at its height by the comparative rarity of her appear- 
ances. True, she also, in ner way, was a despot; but a despotism 
which ensured 2,000/. receipts per night on the average may be 
supported with a certain amount of equanimity. The sensation 
created by Madlle. Ima de Murska, however lively, has not 
robbed Fidelio of one tittle of its attraction; and the supporters of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre can hardly feel aggrieved at being allowed 
the Privilege of witnessing on one evening the picturesque madness 
of Lucia di Lammermoor, and on another the unparagoned 
devotion of Beethoven’s Leonora. Deep as was the impression 
produced last season by Madlle. Tietjens in this admirable 
assumption, it is even deeper now. The opera, too, is singularly 
well presented in all respects. Herr Gunz plays and sings the 
part of Florestan in the most approved German manner; Signor 
Junca is so thoroughly hearty as Rocco, that none can wonder at 
Fidelio’s ready confidence; Madlle. Sinico is more than a fair 
Marcellina; Mr. Santley is a Pizarro, looking at the part from a 
musical point of view, never equalled in this country; and 
even the guasi-insignificant personage of Jacquino is adequately 
sustained by Signor Stagno, a new member of the company. The 


of. the band at Her Majesty’s Theatre has been the |. 


subject of unanimous remark, Signor Arditi is one of the 
ablest of operatic conductors, and it would be hypercritical 
to ask for a more perfect execution of the magnificent 
overture “No, 3” (the great Leonora), or of the orchestral 
accompaniments throughout. Then the chorus, although the 
orison of the temporarily liberated prisoners is still not irre- 


tive of Mozart’s Queen of the Night.* It is just adapted to 
the extraordinary facility of Madlle. de Murska, who possesses 
a command of the staccato seldom equalled, and can execute 
a close and well-sustained shake with ease on any of the higher 
notes of the scale. We are, at the same time, inclined to credit 
the young Hungarian singer with still rarer qualities, on account 
of the satisfaction she affords in parts both of Lucia and Linda 
depending for effect upon pure vocal phrasing and dramatic ex- 
ression, e character of Pierotto, in Linda, is assumed by 
Nadlle. Eleanora Grossi, a lady endowed with a yee voice, 
but deficient in many of the requisites indispensable to genuine 
art. She forces her lowest and richest tones till they lose their 
quality, and become the reverse of agreeable. It is a pity to find 
natural gifts thus comparatively wasted. Of the rest—except- 
ing the Marchese of Signor Scalese, a buffo baritono of the legitimate 
Italian school, an excellent comedian and an excellent vocalist—the 
less said the better. The racy humour of Signor Scalese, in the too 
me a omitted scene of the Marchese’s return to his chdteau 
es ample amends for the elaborate dulness of Signors Agnese and 
Zacchi, as the Prefetto and Antonio—the latter a Tam- 
burini’s performance of which at the Royal Italian | ara can 
never be forgotten. 


| _ In contraltos Mr. Mapleson is unusually rich. Besides Madlle. 
| Grossi, he has Madlle. Mrebelli, of whose rare vocal accomplish- 
ments it is unnecessary to , and Madile. Bettelheim, who 
| has become quite as great a favourite in London as in Vienna. 
| What was said in praise of Madlle. Bettelheim last season has been 
| more than justified by her recent performances. Lape well- 
| favoured, gifted with a pose voice, a thoroughly cultivated 
| musician, and an actress of more than ordinary promise, there is 
_ every chance of her attaining the highest rank in her profession. 
' None can have forgotten her last year in 
_ Nicolai’s Falstaff, and all must regret that she has been allowed so 
_ few opportunities of distinguishing herself since her re-appearance 
| at Her Majesty's Theatre. 


Among other promises in Mr. Mapleson’s prospectus we find 
| Mozart's’ Mayico, and Wagner's Tanshduser, The 
| first will be welcome, as a new revival of a work that 
/ must always be revived from time to time; the last, as 

a curiosity, if nothing more. We in London are far in 
rear of Munich as regards the: Zulunft movement, the opera of 
| operas intended to illustrate by example what the lyrical art-work 
| of the future is to be havin very recently been produced, though 
| with doubtful su in the more fayoured capital of Bavaria. 
| Tannhiuser is the earliest of the first great trilogy which is to 


conduct us to hitherto unim pide mance and open to us new 
| views of the mission of art. 7. hiiuser Mr. Maple- 
| son will be entitled to the credit of being the first to e stifi- 


| necked and incredulous Britain that Herr Richard Wagner is the 
true prophet he takes such infinite pains to proclaim himself. 


Since our last, Madlle. Pauline Lucca, the runaway of 1864, 
whose sudden flight was made by our Prussian friends a 
pretext for warm political vituperation, has reappeared at 
the = Italian _ as herita, in the very popular work 
of M. Gounod, and been greeted with a heartiness which shows 
how little the objurgation heaped upon the English public was 
merited. Madlle. Lucca quitted her post in Mr. Gye’s theatre 
before her ra, ewe had half run out, and Mr. Gye’s supporters 
were naturally dissatisfied. That is all. And yet, for thus much 
or rey little, what an avalanche of abuse has fallen upon our 


REVIEWS. 


INCIDENTS OF THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR.+ 


T is a comfort to find that the rage for centralization in France 
, - has by no means extinguished all local patriotism. After 
quae of departments, prefects, and the rest of it, 
| there are still men left who remember that they live in Normandy, 


_ Burgundy, or Aquitaine, and not merely in an arbitrary division 


goreenenie, exhibits on the whole a vigour and precision, a 
hness of tone, and a well-tempered ation for which it called after a river. Itis pleasant to know that there are many 
would be absolutely vain to seek elsewhere. Lastly—and not gcholars in various parts of what has graduall become France 
before it was required—new and picturesque scenery, from the | who give themselves honestly and zealously to the study of what 
experienced brush of Mr. Telbin, now offers something ke an idea _ are really their national history and antiquities. We say national, 
of the couleur locale which has been always wanting to Fidelio on because the history of the great fiefs of the French crown, still 
the London stage, whether represented in Italian, in English, | more the history of the independent principalities and republics 
or in German. Unfortunately the opera cannot be given in Italian which France has swallowed up, is at least as much national 
without recitatives, to fill up the gaps that would otherwise be history as that of Scotland or Ireland. A scholar who devotes 
left by the dialogue as it Rs sag! stood. The accompanied himself to the antiquities of Languedoc, still more one 
recitatives, supplied by Mr. ein 1851 (when Madlle. eg who devotes himself to those of vence, is ages 
Cruvelli played Leonora), are, however, more than creditable, very different from a mere county-historian in land. It 
rege cof the occasional quotations from the overture in E (No. is only the accidents of comparatively later times which make 
4), whic nen ne. rae affinity with the original Fidelio, to be his position differ from that of the historian of a German 
stran out e. 
An the Ciae of Donizetti’s Linda di Chamouni, Madlle. Tima + At the Royal Italian Opera in 1851. 

de Murska, who at the first performance was suffering from! + Lyude sur une Grande Ville de Bois construite en Normandie pour une 
indisposition, cannot fairly be judged at present. Her Lucia took Expédition en Angleterre en 1386. Par M. Léon Puiseux. Caen: A. Hardel. 
the audience by storm; her Linda did not—at least not until the | Paris: Derache. 1864. , gs 

| en 1417, Episode de la Guerre de 


air with variations, interpolated at the end of the opera. This ee seen Le 1868. 


almost un eled display of vocal “feux artifice” was con- 
for Madile. Anna Zerr, the most celebrated modern representa- | au XV¢ Siecle. Par M. L. Puiseux. Caen: A. Hardel. 1851. 3 
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be much more distinct intellectual life in any ~ French city 
than there usually is in corresponding places in 

old capitals are still more analogous to Edinburgh and Dublin than 
they are to a mere English county town. We confess to having felt 
a certain satisfaction when once, in conversation with an intelligent 
Norman gentleman, we drew out the fact that he had never been 
in Paris. It was with less satisfaction that we once heard a 
Gascon profess utter ignorance of the existence of such a city as 
Rouen. And to an Englishman the efforts of these local scholars 
have a special interest, the history of so many of the great 
French fiefs being closely mixed up with that of England. 
Normandy and Aquitaine, above all, an Englishman feels at home 
at every step. And the fact of their long connexion with England 
is not always forgotten in those noble Duchies, though the ex- 
pression of it seems to give offence to the higher powers. We 
are sup to be reviewing books published at Caen, but we 
cannot help stopping to tell a story about a book published at 
Bordeaux. A scholar of that city, M. Léo Drouyn, was publishing 
a work on the antiquities of the Duchy, and, as he had mainly to 
do with times before the Parisian conquest, he naturally called his 
book “ La Guienne Anglaise.” The Municipal Council were asked, 
and consented, or noms they volunteered, to take twenty copies 
of the work. But the notion of a “ Guienne Anglaise ” frightened 
M. le Préfet, and a Mayor whose name is at any rate not French 
was commissioned to tell the author on what terms the powers 
that be would consent to patronize him. The letters speak for 


themselves :— 
Bordeaux, le re* Juin 1860. 
Monsieur,—J’ai ’honneur de vous informer que, par arrété du 30 Mai 
dernier, M. le Préfet a approuvé la délibération du 21 du méme mois, par 
laquelle le Conseil Municipal a souscrit pour vingt exemplaires a l’ouvrage 
que yous publiez sous le titre “ La Guienne Anglaise.” . . . Jene dois 
pas vous dissimuler que le rapport sur lequel cette délibération a été prise 
exprime le désir que le titre de votre ouvrage pit étre changé. J’ai la con- 
fiance que ce voeu sera entendu par votre patriotisme. Agréez, &c. 
, Le Maire de Bordeaux, 
CasTEsA. 
Je me suis rendu & ce voeu, et mon livre portera sur la couverture et sur la 
premiére feuille de chaque volume le titre de “ Guienne Militaire” ; il con- 
servera, (ailleurs, le sous-titre, et le plan primitif de l’ouvrage ne sera 
nullement changé, 
Lio Drovurn. 
But we must go northwards, and speak of the books more imme- 
diately before us, all of which are useful as bringing out different 
incidents of that great struggle, among which “ le in general 
only remember the names of three or four pitched battles. The 
whole period from Edward the Third to Henry the Sixth is, with 
ten accuracy, spoken of by French writers as the War of a 
undred Years. e few years of uncertain peace after the 
Treaty of Bretigny are hardly better worth counting than those 
few years after the Peace of Nicias which, as Thucydides holds, 
made no real interruption of the Peloponnesian War. After the 
breach of the Treaty of Bretigny—broken, we need hardly say, on 
the French side—there was no till the Treaty of Troyes, 
which a large party in France did not recognise. The point is 
important, because people often, looking simply at the pedigree, 
_ that the invasion of France by Henry the Fifth was 
much more unprovoked than the invasion by Edward the 
Third. The truth is that Henry had a much better show of right 
than Edward. Edward’s hereditary claim was worthless, and he 
had surrendered it by doing homage to Philip for Aquitaine. But 
Henry found a war actually existing, a war in which the French 
were undoubtedly the aggressors, and all he did was to carry 
it on more vigorously. The wisdom or righteousness of an 
attempt to unite France, or even Normandy, to England is 
another matter; che point is that Henry invaded France simply in 
the more vigorous prosecution of a war which the French them- 
selves had begun. in, we are so constantly tempted to think 
much more of great pitched battles than of anything else, that 
we have little doubt that many people fancy that Henry the Fifth 
—— France at the battle of Agincourt. Some of M. Puiseux’s 
ublications serve very well to bring out these points more clearly. 
Lhe attempted French invasion of England in 1386, and the siege 
of Caen in 1417, are things which the common histories of Eng- 
land pass over slightly. M. Puiseux, in the first of the publica- 
tions on our list, gives a good description of the state of war 
between the two countries in the early years of Richard the 
Second. There were only truces, and truces not very well kept :— 
Malgré les tréves qui, depuis la ‘mort de Charles V, avaient été signées 
annuellement entre la France et l’Angleterre, les deux pays étaient en état 
Whostilité permanente. De Calais, ainsi de Cherbourg et de Brest qu’ils 
tenaient encore, les angie faisaient de continuelles incursions en Picardie, 
dans le Cotentin et en Bretagne. De leur cété, les hardis corsaires d’Harfleur, 
«’Honfleur et de Dieppe donnaient la chasse aux vaisseaux britanniques et 
rentraient au port, dit le Religieux de St.-Denys, chargés de richesses incroy- 
ables. Si les coureurs anglais, rasant la céte de Normandie, enlevaient nos 
pécheurs et les menaient captifs dans leur ile,’ leur tour, les marchands 
anglais que la tempéte jetait au rivage normand n’avaient d’autre alternative 
que d’étre traités comme warech [wreck ?] ou comme prisonniers de guerre. 
Presently, in 1385, = Ve “wrap are made for a French fleet 
to sail from Sluys to help the Scots against England. The failure 
of a first attempt is laid to the charge of the Scots, and the failure 
of a second to the charge of the Flemings. But in 1386 the blow 
was to be struck in good earnest, and what Froissart calls a great 
wooden town was constructed, which could be taken to pieces, 
carried on board ship, and set up again in England. According to 
Froissart, it was made in Britanny, but M. , wel patriotically 
labours to prove that it was the work of his own province. 


However, very little came of it; delays and storms hindered the 
expedition, and only some ts of the wooden town ever 
reached England, which were shown with great triumph in London 
and elsewhere. In the preparations of 1385 we meet, accordi 
to M. Puiseux, with the first account of muskets, canons portatifs 
Jetans plom, canons 4 main, which have hitherto been thought not 
to have been used earlier than 1411 or 1414. The “lignea 
villa,” as the monk of St. Denis calls it, is thus i by 
Froissart :— 

Le Connétable faisoit ouvrer et en Venclosure 
Wune ville ; et tout de bon et gros, ot il leur 
plairoit, quand ils y auroient pris terre, pour les seigneurs leger et retraire 
de nuit, pour esehiver les périls des réveillemens et pour dormir plus & l’aise 
et plus assur. [Et quand on se délogeroit de une place et on en iroit en une 
autre, ceste ville estoit tellement ouvrée, ordonnée et charpentée, que on la 
Se et rasseoir membre & 
membre, 

The siege of Caen supplies M. Puiseux with a much more in- 
teresting subject than the “grande ville de bois.” It is something 
to find a French writer—for, unpleasant as it is, we must now-a- 
days count our Norman friends for Frenchmen—doing thorough 
justice to Henry the Fifth, much more justice indeed he gets 
at the hands of Lord Brougham :— 


Le chef de cette armée était un homme de trente ans, d’une beauté mile et 
imposante, 2 la mine fire et hautaine. Décrié pour les folies de sa premitre 
jeunesse, le trone l’avait soudainement transformé. I] étonnait maintenant 
par sa sobriété, sa rigidité puritaine, la gravité de ses discours et son 
pour les choses saintes. Sa piété n’était pas exempte d’ostentation. Pré- 
tendant a l’héritage de la couronne de France, il s’'annongait comme investi 
dune mission divine pour chatier et réparer les iniquités des Francai 
Miséricordieux envers les faibles et ceux qui pliaient devant lui, il brisait 
impitoyablement tout ce qui résistait, et faisait des exemples terribles. I 
couvrait ses desseins d’un secret impénétrable, et savait envelopper ses 
ennemis dans un réseau de négociations jusqu’au moment ov il 
les frappait & coup sir. Diplomate habile, administrateur infatigable, il 
était surtout général. Dans un temps ou toute la stratégie féodale consistait 
& fondre impétueusement sur lennemi et & engager des combats corps & 
corps, lui seul savait la guerre. Personne, mieux que lui, ne s’entendait & 
organiser et & conduire une armée, & choisir son champ de bataille, & com- 
biner des manceuvres et & préparer patiemment les résultats d’une cam; 

Le plan qu’il suivit pour la conquéte de la Normandie est, pour cette époque, 
une conception trés-remarquable. 

Un conquérant vulgaire, une fois maitre d"Harfleur et de l’embouchure de 
la Seine, aurait poussé droit vers Rouen, au risque de se faire écraser entre 
les murs de cette place, ot il était attendu, et toutes les forces de la province 
encore intactes et réunies derritre lui. Henry V procéda autrement: débar- 
quer dans le coude que forme la céte de Normandie, et oi personne ne 
Pattendait ; couper en deux la province par une marche rapide du nord au 
sud ; paralyser ainsi la noblesse guerritre du Cotentin ; forcer 4 la neutralité 
la Bretagne indécise et l’Anjou tout-a-fait hostile ; de 1a, se rabattre sur la 
Seine au-dessus de Kouen, pour enlever & cette ville ses communications avec 
Paris, Visoler, l’étouffer entre l’armée anglaise et Harfleur, et terminer 
dans ses murs la prise de possession de la Normandie ; telle fut la pensée 
congue, exécutée par Henry V. Pour un capitaine du XV¢ siécle, cette 
tactique ne parait pas trop barbare. 

So again :— 

Il envoya donc une derniére sommation la ville et au chateau, exhortant 
les chefs a éviter l’effusion du chrétien et & épargner aux habitants les 
horreurs d’une prise d’assaut ; car il avait, disait-il, la victoire dans sa main. 
Je croirais volontiers & la sincérité de ce désir de Henry V. Bien que 
naturellement dur et rigoureux, il n’aimait pas les boucheries inutiles, et 
n’avait pas ce gofit féroce du carnage et de la destruction qui était alors un 
des tristes c6tés de la chevalerie frangaise. 

The two great abbeys of Caen were outside the walls, and St. 
Stephen’s was occupied by a French garrison. The story runs 
that the garrison, unable to defend the post, and not wishing to let 
it fallinto the hands of the English, contemplated, and actually 

the destruction of the magnificent church, the resting-place of the 
Conqueror. A monk, more zealous for St. Stephen’s than for France, 
made his way to the quarters of the Duke of Clarence, and im- 
plored him to come and save the foundation and tomb of his 
great forefather. The Duke easily carried the abbey by escalade, 
and dismissed the feeble garrison unhurt, save one who was 
beheaded for carrying off the iron-work of some of the windows. 
This last exception—grounded no doubt on the charge of sacrilege 
—is quite in the spirit of Henry the Fifth. 

Whatever were Henry's designs upon the rest of France, there 
can be no doubt that he designed to make a permanent conquest 
of Normandy. Possibly, as has been suggested, the conquest of 
Normandy was the real object which he had in view throughout. 
The lord of Rouen and Bordeaux might be content to leave the 
King of Paris hemmed in between his possessions. Henry’s first 
object, at Caen and elsewhere, was to reconcile the Normans to 
his dominion ; failing that, he would supplant thera by es one 
colonists. But in any case he would keep Caen and Normandy as 
his own. His offers were everywhere liberal; — old right was 
to be respected, and new rights were to be add But neither 
Henry nor his successor Duke John succeeded in gaining the 
affections of their new subjects. Many of the inhabitants of Caen 
and other towns left the country, and the thirty years of English 
dominion were int ted, as M. Puiseux shows us in his other 


work, by more than one revolt of the ao wer In fact, Paris, as 
long as its frantic party spirit lasted, adh more truly to the 

conqueror than Normandy did. And this, though Normandy was 
| really well treated both by Henry and John, and was certainly, 
under their government, far more ful and flourishing than the 


| rest of France. Let us hear M. — 


Ce peuple fut d’abord assez bien traité. La conquéte de Henri V fut 
rapide et pesa peu sur les cam ee ED 
renouveler la masse de la population, on laissa aux pauvres gens leurs chétifs 
héritages, leurs foyers, leurs habitudes. Ils avaient d’ailleurs été si mal- 

' heureux sous le gouvernement anarchique de l’insensé Charles VI, tellement 
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les du roi, par les capitaines de 
compagnies, qu’ils étaient préts a paix part qu'elle 
leur vint, 4 reconnaitre pour maitre et souverain quiconque la leur donnerait. 
La paix ! la paix ! c’était l’unique veeu du peuple en 1417, au moment méme 
de la conquéte de Henri V. “ Vive, vive qui pourra étre le maitre, pourvu 

‘il apporte la paix!” Cette paix, l’administration vigilante et severe de 

enri V la leur assurait. Dans le systéme de ce prince, aussi habile au 

uvernement que sur les champs de bataille, la Normandie devait nourrir 
fC coagatte du reste de la France; il y assura, autant qu’il put, l’ordre, la 
continuation du travail, yay ene Il réprima les exces des soldats et 
abolit les droits de prise: la Normandie fut ménagée, quant aux formes, 
presqu’autant que l’Angleterre. Cette situation trés-tolérable se prolongea, 
apres la mort de Henri V., pendant la plus grande partie de l’administration 
du régent Bedfort ; le théatre de la guerre était alors dans I’Tle de France, en 
Picardie, en Champagne, en Guyenne, sous le murs d’Orléans ; pendant que 
le reste de la France était en feu, la Normandie jouissait d’une tranquillité 
presque compléte. Voila pourquoi les campagnes ne remubrent point 

seize ans. 

It was only when the movement under the Maid of Orleans began 
that Normandy stirred, but when it did-stir it was not on the 
English side. Still we do not fancy that there was in all this 
much of actual loyalty to the King of Paris or of Bourges. At a 
still later time we find from Philip of Comines that the Normans 
above all things wished for a Duke of their own. Henry did what 
he could to give himself out as the true Duke of the Normans, the 
representative of Rou and William. But he charmed in vain to 
deaf ears. Two hundred years of separation, a large portion of 
them t in hostilities, had utterly alienated Normandy from 
England, and, except in the eyes of a monk of St. Stephen’s, 
Henry gained no more ct giving himself out as the representative 
of William than he could have gained by giving himself out as 
the representative of Harold. Bourdeaux and Bayonne were loyal 
because the tie had never been broken ; in Normandy everything 
had to begin afresh. 

We have arranged M. Puiseux’s writings in the chronological 
order of their subjects. But, from one point of view, it forms a 
curious study to read them in nearly the reverse order—namely, the 
order in which they were written. The paper on the Popular 
Insurrections, written in 1851, breathes a different spirit from the 
later ones. Or rather the spirit which it breathes is carefully shut 
out from the later ones. In 1851 M. Puiseux was strong for 
popular movements and popular rights. He rejoices to trace in 
the insurrection of the fifteenth century the same spirit which 
aroused the first peasant war of the tenth. M. Puiseux in 1851 
evidently oe ame in every thought of the kind. , We do not say 
that he had changed his mind in 1858, 1860, or 1864. But we 
certainly find nothing of the kind in his writings of those dates. 
Perhaps the subject did not give him the same opportunities. 
Perhaps the times were not altogether so opportune. Anyhow 
the change is remarkable. 

We are well pleased to introduce to English readers the contri- 
bution of a French scholar to the history of a period equally 
interesting to both nations, There are some later and more ex- 
clusively French “studies” of M. Puiseux to which we ma 

rhaps recur at some future time. That M. Puiseux cannot spe 

Snglish names is a national weakness on which we need not 
enlarge, though we confess that in him we wonder at it. 


ONLY A CLOD.* 


ile is commonly supposed to be an immense merit in a book 
when it sets the reader thinking, and from this point of view 
Miss Braddon’s new novel may surely be pronounced an eminent 
success, A man’s mind must i most unpleasantly well-regulated 
if he can hear of a private soldier dropping in quite unexpectedly 
for a fortune of thirty thousand a year out letting his imagina- 
tion wander astray into speculations as to his own probable con- 
duct in such an emergency. A more keenly stimulating incident 
even Miss Braddon could scarcely have devised ; for, though it is 
only in a novel, the bare notion of suddenly catching such a wind- 
fall might stir the most sluggish and torpid imagination to really sub- 
lime efforts. The idea of having the control of what to the majority 
of people would seem quite boundless riches is so profoundly de- 
lightful to plain unphilosophical men and women that most readers 
will allow themselves to be temporarily intoxicated by it. But, as 
‘we so often hear, wealth has its responsibilities, and the authoress 
must have been aware that, when she endowed her hero with an 
enormous fortune, the public would be proportionately critical 
as to the use she might persuade him to make of it. course, 
if Miss Braddon held the theory about novels which insists that 
they shall instruct while they amuse, the task of spending this 
thirty thousand a year would have been exceedingly simple. The 
hero would have built model cottages, and endowed'a church, and 
founded a couple of colonial bishoprics. Or, if she had felt anxious 
to teach mankind the vanity of human wishes and the ineradicable 
snobbishness of human society, the a income would have been 
equally useful. The hero might have been made a thoroughpaced 
pore be or a half-witted profligate, and yet Belgravian mothers 
would have sought him for their daughters, and vian sons 
courted him for the sake of plunder. Miss Braddon, however, 
never confuses a novel with either a sermon, or a satire, or a paper 
at a social science meeting. She only wants to interest her readers 
in the progress of a plot, and to tell them a story without a moral 
or a psychological analysis, or any views as to the amelioration of 


the story originally appeared 
well in return for it, he could read about 
casual cheques for twenty thousand is, and rare wines 
and delicate meats, and superb houses richly furnished, and lawns 
sloping down to the river, and flowers at the base of marble 
statues. It is pleasant too to hear of “ diaphanous draperies of 
yellow, gold, an enamel a’ ities,” and high-steppi 
horses, and splendid tons. And the next desirable iemiion 
for a novelist, after a rich hero, is a heroine bound) 
beautiful and bewitching. The union of immense wealth wi 
indescribable beauty makes up that mixture of the useful and the 
peace mag which never fails to secure universal approval and 
sym 
The Ssieee whieh Miss Braddon sets herself is to marry her 
lovely heroine to the rich and noble-minded hero in such a way 
as to sustain the reader’s interest through three volumes. As at first 
there appear to be no serious obstacles in the way of the marriage, 
and as every reader with a spark of discernment clearly sees that 
the marriage is irrevocably made and predestined in the heaven of 
the writer’s mind, one only wonders how the three volumes will 
be filled, how oo desired be delayed over so 
aspace. To super: persons the may seem easy € , 
oat if you may resort to unlimited padding, or weave in a different 
set of people and incidents in alternate chapters so as to make 
not one story but two, perhaps it is not very difficult. But Miss 
Braddon, on the whole, keeps her novels remarkably free from 
aimless padding. She never allows herself to fill whole chapters 
with lengthy descriptions of fétes, or flower-shows, or the Derby, 
or a Greenwich dinner. The matter in hand is pretty 
followed up without needless digressions, at every i 
point, as to motives, and as to what might have hap- 
ened in a different set of circumstances. And Miss Braddon 
eserves especial credit for having set herself free from that 
overdone modern trick of constantly pretending to criticize 
and sit in judgment upon the doings and motives of her 
own characters. We may now and then feel rather impatient 
at the various obstacles which prevent our favourites from - 
ing and living happy ever after, but it must be admitted that 
obstacles are more than ordinarily legitimate. Of course, like 
every other business-like novelist, Mi don adheres to certain 
common forms that are by this time universally recognised in the 
rofession. The City merchant reputed to be fabulously wealthy, 
but who comes home with dreadful headaches and looking 
haggard, and who proves to be infinitely insolvent, is now a 
character of established position in the world of fiction. But, 
when the hero has thirty meat a year, we cannot in reason be 
expected to make ourselves uncomfortable about the father of the 
| heroine being on the point of beggary. In the gushing romances 
| of old, the t suitor rescued his beloved from bandits, or from 
the arms of the ravisher, or caught the bridle of her horse when 
on the point of plunging into a fathomless abyss. In modern 
stories, the daughter is won by saving her aged sire from 
Basinghall Street and the Gazette. Then the woman who lets 
lodgings is a stock personage in the modern novel. There is 
generally a missing link in the story, and it can only be found by 
ing to a large number of a Miss Braddon intro- 
uces us to three separate lan es of the regular type, though 
they are not drawn entirely without original touches. Still they 
only remind us of Mrs. Lirriper, and it is possible to have too 
much of the incongruous i s, and the complaints about parlours 
and first-floors, and the grumblings against rates and taxes and gas, 
which are supposed to cempose the whole mental being of a land- 
lady. The depressing woman is very good, who sighed as she admitted 
her name, “as if even that fact were in some manner an 
affliction”; she sighed as she “told him, apologetically, that the 
house was full of lodgers, and yet, as she subsisted by the letting 
of lodgings, the crowded state of the house should have been a 
cause for rejoicing ” ; with another sigh she said the children were 
at school, “though, as she added directly afterwards that they 
drove her next door to raving madness when they were at home, 
that fact need scarcely have depressed her.” And another of the 
tribe confesses that “of course there always are advantages in 
lodgers keeping much company which makes up for extra Pompe 
and the most audacious lockers-up that ever were can’t go 
lock-up under visitors’ very noses.” But Mr. Dickens has —- 
in his time given us more than enough of this kind of thing. 
However, though Miss Braddon does not disdain an occasional 
employment of the dummies which are in fashion, they do not 
block up the way for very long. She tells her story with a brisk 
straightforwardness, and the working is compact and consistent. 
And it is no small or common talent to be able to construct an 
interesting tale, and then to tell it in good language, and without 
affectation or egotism. 
Several of the characters are well sketched, but in the 
beautiful heroine Miss Braddon has done more than draw a mere 
colourless outline. A good-humoured, simple-hearted, and spoiled 


navvies or seamstresses, or the development of night-schools. 
From this point of view, the idée mére of her novél, the thirty 
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young lady is easily drawn, but to change her gradually, and 
without melodramatic violence or nonsense, into something very 
different, requires more than smartness and ordinary’skill, Very 
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ee ~ ~— thousand a year, is very happy. A hero with an income like this 
ever Per whom it is very easy to make readers take an 
\don interest. orrits about become so prominent a 
i feature in contemporary novels that it is really a treat to fall in 
m3 with a story in which the leading character is not pinched for 
not |a few thousands. The purchaser of the magazine in which ; 
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few novelists ever succeed in making their characters , 
Their men and women pass through all manner of tribula- 
tions and rejoicings without changing the least in any 
one characteristic. There are plenty of ng ne in real life, 
it is true, who pass through the midst of perfect revolutions with 
unmoved impassibility. They change from ro blessedness to 
marriage, from wealth to poverty, and undergo indescribably painful 
or pleasurable transitions, without apparently having any one trait 
a whit modified, and without looking out upon the world with any 
different eyes. But a painstaking novelist scarcely finds in — 
of this sort the best subjects of his art. The young lady in 
Braddon’s novel marries an honest fine-spirited husband, but 
without being very much in love with him. She does not care 
for anybody else either, but views things with a sort of resigned 
listlessness that is not uncommon in ladies who are rather too 
good for the heartlessness and dissipation of the traditional 
woman of quality, and not quite good enough for anything very 
much better or loftier. First pique, then anger, then remorse, 

ther with various incidents that are by no means sensational, 
but still must have been very exciting to the persons concerned, 
act upon her character, and finally lead things up to a heppy con- 
clusion ; and the process is described with ¢ ingenuity and 
force. The notion is not particularly new, and the mere situation 
of a woman who only learns to love her husband by degrees is 
particularly old. But Miss Braddon treats it in a style that is 
distinct] dee own. The weak point of the story—and one very 
seldom finds a plot which has not a weak point—is the extraordinary 
improbability that a sensible and high-minded man like the hero 
could permit himself to be led into all sorts of debauchery by a 
false friend who, under the pretence of showing the new 
millionaire all the ways of the world, really wants to make him 
kill himself with drunkenness and . excesses. But there 
must be some way found of keeping back the destined bliss of hero 
and heroine, and perhaps this is as reasonable a way as any other. 
At all events the reader cannot help being interested, and this is 
the end at which Miss Braddon’s novels are made to aim, seldom 
without success. 


‘CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS—CHARLES II.* 


M*®. GREEN’S last Calendar of State Papers, a bulky 

volume of more than Mig Pages, embraces a period of 
eight months, from August, 1666, to the end of March, 1667, and 
represents the contents of twenty-nine volumes. The only public 
events of oes parse which happened within these dates were the 
great fire of London in the autumn, and the rising in Scotland 
two months later, ended by the defeat of the rebels in the Pent- 
land hills. But the war at sea was going on — the Dutch and 
French. Fleets were moving about in the Channel, defying and 
menacing one another; privateering “ pickeroons” and “ capers ” 
were active and troublesome, and the coasts were kept in alarm 
by rumours or demonstrations of attack. But there was no real 
energy shown by the naval chiefs, and carelessness, jobbing, and 
inefficiency on shore crippled the public service. In spite of the 
interest taken by the Duke of York in naval matters, the fleet 
was felt. by the Court to be more and more a burden, the wear and 
tear of service was not ago gow ships were becoming unservice- 
able, and crews were hard to keep. The first excuse that 
offered was eagerly caught at, in the spring of 1667, for reducing 
the fleet, even before peace was made; and in the following June 
the Dutch, in spite of some slight defensive measures ordered by 
the Duke of York in a letter printed in this volume, burnt the 
ships in the Medway. 

e interest of the volume consists in this—that it is like a file 
of newspapers of the time, in giving a picture of the state of the 
country, and of what was going on, day by day. It contains a 
great number of papers bye 3 to Lord Arlington’s department 
as Secretary of State, and to the Admiralty. But the papers which 
make up the bulk of the volume are for the most part letters sent 
to Williamson, the editor of the Gazette, the publication of which 
had begun in November, 1665. The volume consists very much 
of the materials of a newspaper—of the reports of its corre- 
spondents in every part of the kingdom, especially on the coast 
and at the outports. We can trace the progress and effects of a 
storm, by letters of the same date, all round the island ; and even in 
the time of Charles II. tabular reports were sent up, though but 
monthly, of the wind and weather in the Downs, and the King’s 
ships and merchantmen sailing or anchored there, for each day in 
the month. Twenty letters from all parts, from Falmouth to Edin- 
burgh, all giving the news of the same day in each place, are 
no uncommon contribution to the intelligence collected for the 
Gazette ; and their contents are not more heterogeneous, and appa- 
rently not less authentic, though more briefly and inartificially 
‘written, than the paragraphs which fill many ad columns with 
us. Itis generally clear, as is not unnatural, that in their gossip 
the writers meant to please. They told what good stories they 
could pick up against sectaries and disaffected persons, as the 
opposite at Se their anecdotes, made everything absurd or bad 
happen to or be done by malignant cavaliers and Papists. Thus, a 
correspondent at Swansea, describing a shipwreck, cannot resist 
ben gern | the incident against the extremely obnoxious Quakers, 
and relates that — 
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head on two great books; she asked what they were, and being told they 
were Church Bibles, said it was no wonder such a violent storm fell on them, 
and it would not cease till those Jonahs were cast overboard ; but coming on 
cya tae alone was drowned, and proved to be the 
The effects of a disaster like the fire of London in a time 
of great ignorance and suspicion, with very imperfect means 
of ascertaining or communicating the real state of the case, 
are shown in the curious reports which came pouring in from 
all of the country, about what was heard, believed, thought, 
and done in consequence. We can trace the alarming news travel- 
ling through the country, with the dismay which it occasioned. 
The postal service, such as it was, was disarranged, and made things 
seem worse. At Newcastle, “ all honest men’s heads and hearts 
are full of fear why the last letters have not come.” At Hull, 
“though the post has not come, the doleful tidings of the firing 
of London by the implacable enemies has arrived.” At Chester, 
“all are in amazement at the heavy judgment fallen on London, 
which is concluded to be a total devastation and destruction of the 
metropolis.” From Naworth, Lord Carlisle writes “that there is 
t fear in these parts, the post not coming as usual, and there 

ing a rumour of a great fire in London”; and at Lichfield “all 
are in such ignorance on account of this fatal fire” that the writer 
sends up his groom to make inquiry, and to know “whether the 
term will be kept, as London will not be able to receive the 
company.” Two things were at once settled about it—one by the 
defeated religionists ro looked back to the days of the Common- 
wealth ; the other, by the general public. Yor the sectaries it was of 
course much too good a chance to be lost for bearing their testimony 
against their fancied and real wrongs, to the iatter of which, and 
the capricious severity of the Government and its agents, the 
volume bears ample witness. Anne Blow has walked 150 miles 
“to declare to the mayor and aldermen of Chester, whether they 
will hear or forbear,” that “the Lord's controversy is great,” and 
to threaten them with fresh evils. At Bristol, “the Presbyterians 
and fanatics look a little starched, and will have it the judgment 
of the fire at London is for the sins of others not so holy as them- 
selves.” To some it appeared to be a judgment for the burning 
and sacking of Vlie and some other Dutch villages. It was 
improved by others also; for a letter from Venice relates how the 
cunning Protestant Dutch turned it to account among the Italian 
Roman Catholics, and ‘make the people believe in the news 
which they print weekly, sending copies all over Italy, that the 
fire is a judgment, because four friars of St. Bernard were taken by 
an English man-of-war, hanged, and their quarters set on the four 
gates of the city some few days before ”” — a version of the matter 
which is still further adorned in an Italian sheet printed at Padua, 
describing the King, with the Duke of York and the nobles, 
coming to look at the fire, and to see King Charles I. revenged. 
On the other hand, the country at large made up its mind that the 
fire was the work of enemies; and all foreigners, especially 
Dutchmen and Frenchmen, all Papists, and 
hard and uneasy time of it in consequence. In vain the Govern- 
ment published its belief that the tire was certainly accidental. 
Who would care for their declarations when a real Frenchman was 
to be found who obstinately persisted that he had fired the city, 
and took his keeper, when his confession was disbelieved, to the 
house which he said that he had fired, and which was the house 
where the fire began? To be sure, he denied the whole thing at 
the gallows; but if he did not do it, people could not doubt that 
some one else did. A panic spread through the country about 
firing towns. At Chester, at Bridgewater—wherever a fire broke 
out and was extinguished—the authorities took credit for their 
vigilance and energy in preventing a repetition of the London 
disaster. The people in York learnt with horror that in London 
“Frenchmen had been taken up with fireballs, and ten baskets of 
fireballs and grenades taken in their custody.” At Yarmouth, 
“a French seaman is before the bayliffs for saying, when told of 
the fire at London, that it were good news if Yarmouth were on 
fire. He spoke these words in plain English, but on his examina- 
tion will not own that he can speak a word of English.” “ Most 
judge,” says the sapient representative of Yarmouth public 
opinion, “ the city to have been wilfully set on fire by the French 
and Dutch who lurk about it.” At Lynn, “several other towns 
have been falsely reported to be on fire.” Lord Carlisle “has 
just heard that the city was set on fire by Anabaptists and other 
disaffected persons,” and has accordingly called out the train- 
bands. At since fire, both seamen and lands- 
men are rampant and outrageous for revenge against the enemy.” 
At Barnstable, a co: dent “ wants iether by what faction 
the city was fired.” At Newcastle, people were more rapid in their 
thoughts, and “having no perfect relation how so famous a city 
should be consumed so suddenly, some say that the Dutch, 
French, and fanatics had a hand in it, and divers were taken with 
balls of wildfire in their hands.” Lord Ma nard, at Windsor, 
has a servant “who saw one firework which was tried, and it 
burned though put into a tub of water”; and of course there 
was the inevitable child of tender years, always found on such 
occasions, with his wonderful story of the mischief in which he 
had been an accomplice, and ready to depose before Lord Lovelace, 
in Berkshire, that he had gone about with Dutchmen and French- 
men, women and boys, and his own father and mother—whose 
black silk cloak and hood he describes very particularly—throwing 
fireballs into the open windows of houses. In Warwickshire 


and Leicestershire, suspicion seems to have been very much on 
the alert. People are seized on “eminent suspicion,” and found 


The captain bade a Quaker woman in the cabin, who was afraid, lay her 
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to have on them “several fireballs as large as tennis-balls.” But 
the thing which made le most uneasy was that a “st: 

robbery had been committed, many sheep having been killed in 
the field and only their tallow taken away; this was thought to 
be intended for the a fireballs, and one malefactor was 
— who said that he did it through poverty, and sold 

e tallow.” The following letter, written about ten days after 
the fire, gives a grotesque picture of the consternation at 
Warwick : — 

It is impossible to persuade the people into any other belief than that the 
Papists have a design to rise and cut their throats, and they impute the late 
sad conflagration solely to their continuance and propagation ; this has been 
insinuated by what has happened at Warwick. A boy gathering black- 
berries sees a man doing something in a ditch, who hastily puts somethi 
into a bag and goes away ; the boy finds at the place a blackish-brown bal 
and carries it away before the deputy-lieutenants there met. There is no 
appearance of anything combustible in it, but all take it to be an unfinished 
fireball ; the boy describes the man and takes his oath ; the whole town 
takes the alarm ; hue and cries are sent out everywhere to take the man, but 
in vain; the town is in a tumult all day, every man in arms, besides the 
militia horse keeping strict guard all night. Next day, Sir H. Pickering 
comes with his troop, dismisses the horse guard, and commands the towns- 
men home ; they peremptorily refuse to obey, and, after some high words, 
tell him that, for aught they know, he had a design himself to betray the 
town. Sir Harry grows angry, and commands the troops to fire unless they 
disperse ; the townsmen dare them to do it, cocking their loaded muskets, so 
that, had not the prudence of some prevented, much mischief had been done. 
The tempest calmed at last, and the townsmen by degrees dropped home. 
Though the Mayor of Warwick says it was a fireball, an ingenious gentleman 
says it was no such thing. The Papists thereabouts are very high, well- 
armed, and have frequent and suspicious nteetings. The le of killing 
sheep and taking out the tallow only is still followed in several places there- 
abouts. (Sept. 15, 1666.) 


The tire, as was natural, was fruitful in petitions and proposals. 
The desire to make private claims conducive to public utility has 
seldom perhaps been more delicately expressed, or with more 
originality, than in the following 

to prevent mischief from aliens, who are suspected to have had a 
hand in burning the city, by a grant to the writer, on consideration of his sad 
condition, often represented, of a patent, whereby no foreigner would remain 
a night without full information whence he came, where he lodges, &c., and 
the same of subjects not at their own home, so that robberies, murders, and 
other mischiefs may be prevented or discovered. (Sept. 1666.) 


M. Le Roy, jeweller, has had great losses in the fire, and wants to be 
id for a diamond ring of the Countess of Castlemaine. John Ogilby, 
kseller, asks for a license to import paper largely from France, 
to replace stock destroyed, after twenty years spent “in settin 
forth several books in a more noble and heroic way than ha 
been heretofore done in England.” The following is a curious 
illustration of the practical justice of the time :— 

Nathaniel Hubert. Foran order to the Admiralty Court to take him 
from Newgate prison, where he lies perishing, and send him to sea, to which 
he was condemned because, in removing the goods of —— Serskall duri 
the fire, receiving no reward, he detained goods value 3s. 6d. since 
(Sept. 1666.) 

Among these petitions plating to losses in the fire is the 
following odd one for John Middleton, serjeant-at-arms :— 

For restoration of his setting-dog, taken from him, with affronting 
language, by Viscount Cranborne ; being seised of the Manor of Essenden, 
Co. Herts., has always kept a setting-dog, according to his ancient right. 
In the King’s general instructions for the rebuilding of the city, 
issued immediately after the fire, it is said, that ‘brick, having 
been found to resist and extinguish fire, all houses are to be of 
brick or stone, and strongly arched cellars are to be recommended.” 
Rules are to be issued for the breadth of the principal streets ; and 
“no houses are to be erected within some feet of the river, and 
those built are to be fair structures for ornament.” It is also laid 
down that “ brewers, dyers, sugar-bakers, and others, whose trades 
are carried on by smoke, are to live together in some quarter to be 
assigned to them.’’ Even in the seventeenth one e desirable- 
ness of a fair river frontage and the nuisance of smoke were at 
least recognised. We have been some time in carrying out the 
sensible ideas even of Charles II. 

Perhaps the most striking part of the book is the continued 
evidence which it aflords of the neglect and maladministration of 
the navy. All through there is a running series of complaints 
about the way in which the service is starved, cheated, and 
crippled. Ships come in disabled, and there are no masts or timber 
to refit them. Worthless chips are ordered to be half rebuilt, at a 
cost which would have provided new ones. There is no place for 
storing away guns and gear, when ships are under repair. ‘Lhe 
Duke of Albemarle on his flag ship “wants fifteen round 
of powder and shot”; such seems to have been the rate at which he 
expected supplies. Timber and hempare difficult tu get at, and cheat- 
ing goes on at every bargain. Money is not to be had for paying public 
debts or buying what is wanted. Orders could easily be executed 
if only there were money. Captains cannot sail because, in spite 
of trouble and great expense, they cannot get men, The men run 
away, and the justices of peace will not aid in stopping them. 
“The great want is fire-ships, and the Prince Rupert is much 
troubled that not one has yet come, and the number designed was 
not half suflicient.” The uavy accounts are all in confusion; the 
pursers cannot be made to give fair accounts, and there is no time or 
convenience to go into them. Victualling, clothing for the men, 
armanent, rigging, everything is behind-hand, wnd the prey of 
dishonesty, embezzlement, and neglect of duty. Here is a petition 
from Thonias Beckioid, slopseller to the Navy Commissioners :— 

Replies to complaints made for want of clothes. The Duke of York’s 
order fur him to receive money at the pay of every ship not being complied 


with, he is incapable of giving the fleet the supply which it otherwise would 
have had. Upwards of 1,000/. ‘is still due to him upon the last pay, and, 
unless he have a considerable svn speedily, shall be utterly ruined in credit. 
Ts out of ket 20,000/., and has for more than the moiety of it, signed 
by their rs. If encouraged, can supply the flect as well as if twenty 
were concerned. (Dec. 22, 1666.) 


Complaint follows complaint on all matters conected with the sea 
service. Dealers and contractors make suspicious professions of 
their self-denying honesty, and of the public spirit which makes 
them accept a bad in from the Government. Sometimes the 
mblers write with unceremonious vigour. Commissioner 
iddleton, at Portsmouth, writes by the same post, in official 
hrases to Sir Wm. Coventry, but with more familiar plainness to 
epys, that the fleet want more than it is possible to supply, and 
that the captains are reckless in their demands. “The captains are 
as ready to set their hands to the officers’ demands as they are 
to demand,” is the remark to Coventry; to Pepys he con- 
fides his opinion that the commanders, to whom he has orders 
to deliver whatever they ask, “some of them knoweth as 
well what they demand, as a horse when he hath oysters in his 
manger knoweth how to eat them.” A few days after, he com- 
plains again of the hurry, and overwork, and want of supplies; 
“some of the captains know not to distinguish a horse’s head from 
a Roman § in their demands” ; “ without straw it will be hard to 
make bricks, and without money the King's business must stand 
still.” Again, the fleet is once more at Portsmouth, many anchors 
and cables lost, and he is at his wit’s end to find new ones; he has 
wretched vessels, “sad ships,” on his hands to repair, and then 
comes in the Royal Sovereign, which will give more trouble than 
ten fourth-rates. Two days afterwards, it is the same story of an 
unfortunate official driven wild by being required to do what was 
impossible :— 
Is the Parliament is sat ; doubtless will give seasonable 
to King in this great time of of ships 
repairs. “‘lhese small rivulets drain the main spring every day.” W 
endeavour to examine the officers’ expenses of any ship sent in from the 
fleet, but too many of the captains connive with them, especially those who 
“know not what a knave-line means in a ship, nor the use of it.” Is obliged 
to see many things that cannot be remedied. “God send money. All things 
needful that the country affords may be had with it, but without, it is a 
hard matter to get a penny loaf.” Shall be glad when the workmen have 
liberty to possess their own houses. Did not complain of general defects in 
the sails, but of large holes as big as a man’s head, which must be princi 
the boatswain’s fault, though if the captain understood reason he would not 
allow such things. “Men do not lay these things to heart as once they 
did.” (Com. ‘I’. Middleton to Sam. Pepys, Sept. 25, 1606.) 


As might be supposed, the seamen fared badly. The delays or 
unfairness in paying their wages cause continual remonstrances, 
It was difficult to keep them to their ships; they say that the pay- 
masters and clerks make them spend and brive oue-balf of their 
money to have the other.” They are paid by “ tickets,” and these 
tickets were bought by “women brokers” standing about the 
pay offices, at five shillings in the pound loss to the seamen. And 
the complaints were not merely against the subordinates :— 


James Hickes, wri to Williamson, is told that Lord Brouncker, a Navy 
Commissioner, has made the seamen exceeding outrageous, by detaining 
thousands of seamen’s tickets, and ordering the men to other ships, without 
tickets or money ; several seamen have sworn to do for him if they meet 
him. He is said tohave got . out of the two great Dutch prizes. 
They also complain that Sir W. Batten, formerly a serious, honest man, now 
rants and storms, calls their wives ill names, and forces them away. 
(Dec. 12, 1666.) 


The volume contains a number of letters relating to the Scotch 
insurrection, and details of the relentless executions by which it 
was punished. There is also a plentiful collection of letters sent 
up by justices, or volunteer guardians of the peace of the country, 
ae the plots, movements, or lan, of Nonconformists, 
Papists, Quakers, and other dangerous and ill-intentioned persons ; 
noe a variety of reports made by spies, among whom Mrs. Aphara 
Behn—“ Astrea” in this correspondence, as in Pope's lines—figures 
prominently as a Government spy, communicating with Lord 
Arlington about the English refugees in Holland, and the pro- 
ceedings of the Dutch Government. She is not always exact in 
her information, and she reports more than once the death of De 
Ruyter, whom the Government were soon to find to be alive, to 
their cost and di Like everybody else, though naturally 
enough for a person of her ways, she is importunate in every letter 
for money to carry on her service, and Pay the debts which she is 
forced to incur; and, like every one else, she complains of the way 
in which her ys make use of her and leave her unpaid. In 
a letter to Lord Arlington— 


She writes that she knows the justice of her cause, or would be wild with 
her hard treatment; applies to him as her last hope, and the fountain of 
mercy ; the delays have caused her twice the expense she would have had; 
would not beg nor starve, and had to get credit. Desires much to come 
home, though confident that, with the supplies promised, she could do much, 
as he [Scott] will have his liberty in a tew days. Wants a bill for 100/., of 
which her triend shall have part; cannot return without this; is a poor 
stranger, and her life depends on it. Did not desire the place she has, nor 
the voyage ; must come By, thie convoy, or will have to stay two months 
longer. (December 26, 1666.) 


We need hardly say that the volume is edited with Mrs. Everett 
Green’s usual care and intelligence. She gives the principal results 
of the papers analysed in an interesting preface, and the index is 
admirable for its fulness and minute detai 
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MOLIERE.* 


‘VERY one remembers the story of the ‘British tourist on the 
Rhine steamer who wept tears of joy to find his enumeration 
of the towers at Andernach, or elsewhere, corroborated by Murray. 
It was not that Murray was right, but that he provided an addi- 
tional guarantee for a fact which the traveller had previously 
ascertained with his own eyes. There is, we imagine, no scarcity 
of such travellers in literature and art, as well as on Rhine steam- 
boats and Swiss diligences. George III. is said to have ob- 
oo to the title of Bishop Watson’s “ Apology for the Christian 
ligion,” on the ground that, to the best of his knowledge, that 
religion stood in need of no apology. It might be supposed that 
the general public would be contented to believe in the elegance 
of Horace, in Shakspeare’s knowledge of human nature, and in 
Moliére’s wit, without having them constantly pointed out and in- 
sisted upon. In general society, men and women are not called upon 
to justify their admiration of classical authors by anything beyond 
the very fact of that admiration, just as the famous schoolboy dis- 
liked Dr. Fell because he did not like him, and the Marquis in 
Moliére’s Critique de I’ Ecole des Femmes is quite certain that the 
comedy is detestable, “ parce qu'elle est .” But as there ap- 
pears to be a large class of sympathetic readers who are glad to 
informed why they have been alniting great authors all their lives 
long, it is well that there should be sympathetic critics like Mr. 
Cowden Clarke, who are happy to inform them. This pleasant 
writer has already supplied a “ key to the design and harmony of 
the different plays” of Shakspeare ; and he now tries his hand, with 
a less ambitious intention, upon Moliére. To criticize seems not to 
form any part of Mr. Clarke’s design, though we are far from 
implyin it be his power. Moliére has 
uently and powerfully at » most powerfully by the arch- 
ide Schlegel, and, amongst ourselves, by Hazlitt; but their 
remarks are barely noticed by Mr. Clarke. He has merely 
wished, he informs us, to impart to others some of the enjoyment 
he has himself derived from the constant perusal of a favourite 
author; and, if possible, to induce his “less-educated” readers 
“to learn F buy Moliére’s works, and read them in the 
plenitude of their pristine perfection.” 

While we give Mr. Clarke full credit for a thorough apprecia- 
tion of his author’s merits, we fear he has not chosen a happy 
method to communicate this appreciation either to those who can 
read Moliére or to those who cannot. The latter might possibly 
have been induced to invert M. Kossuth’s method of reading 
Shakspeare to learn English, and to study French in order to 
be able to understand Moliére, if there had been a little 
more method in Mr. Clarke’s preliminary bill of fare. We would 
beg MP arey for the culinary metaphor were it not one in 
which Mr. Clarke himself appears inordinately to delight. His 
book is without any arrangement or system to speak of, and 
consists of a fi of the best-known events and anecdotes of 
Moliére’s life, laudatory notices of his principal plays, and dis- 
jointed translations of scenes or passages from them. A simple 
series sage Moliére,” atter the model of Charles and 
Mary ‘s from Shakspeare, or a trauslation of a single 
French comedy, would have been far more likely to induce t. 
imaginary “ less-educated ” reader to approach the French comic 
stage through the wicket of Ollendorf. Such a translation 
would at the same time, if executed with care and taste, have 
been a literary performance sure of a discriminating welcome; for 
English dramatic literature has many sins to atone for in the vile 
adaptations which constitute its only attempts at reproducing 
Moliére. Mr. Clarke himself is a successful translator of prose 
scenes, possessed of = ap- 

ce rarely missing a point; but his verse lacks the fluen 
above elegance of the original. Moliare 
wrote, as he himself says, both for fastidious boxes and a 
critical pit; and he mastered the difficult metre to which he was 
condemned with a second, if to that of any French 


- classical dramatist, only to that of Racine. We will not 


quarrel with Mr. Clarke for having preferred an essentially comic 
metre to blank verse, and thus avoided casting upon his readers 
the gloom observable upon the countenances of those who recently 
listened to the spoken of a version in the latter metre of 
the Médecin malgré ks. “But, in tion, rhyme has its 
dangers as well as its attractions; and a whole passage is often 
ilt in order to save the point at the end. The following well- 

known lines from the Tartuffe will serve as an instance :— 

Vous étes assurée ici d’un plein secret, 

Et le mal n’est jamais que dans I’éclat qu'il fait. 

Le scandale du monde est ce qui fait l’ottense, 

Et ce n’est pas pécher, que pécher en silence ; 
which are thus rendered :— 

With me you make perfectly sure of discretion, 

The bulk of all wrong lies in sill confession. 

The greatest offence is in and riot ; 

"Tis not any sin, if you sin, ma’am, in quiet. 
The first and the fourth lines are very fair; but the precise 
meaning of the second and third is taken away—we fear, on 
account of the exigencies of the rhyme. There is in the original 
no question of riot, and most certainly no notion of confession. 

But these are trifles, The translations are, upon the whole, 

spirited and successful above the average; and we should lose, in 


* Moliére-Characters, By Charles Cowden Clarke. Edinburgh: W. P. 
Nimmo. 13865. 


Mr. Clar‘ke’s eyes, our character for what he calls “sympathetic 
Funsters” if we were not to hope that those who can enjoy such 
disjointed scraps of comic writing will avail themselves of the 
“ minor repast ” afforded them. The remaining part of the book is 
disfigured by a superabundance of fine writing, more than ordi- 
narily out of. place. Why should a quotation from Sh be 
thus introduced >—“ Yes, yes, my beloved Shakspeare! ‘There és 
a soul of goodness in things evil!’” Or why should it be impos- 
sible, if it is necessary to read a great man’s mind from his 
portrait, to achieve that easy result in less inflated and more 
grammatical terms than the following ?— 

There are some physiognomic beng a7" which it were mere prejudice or 
obtuseness to disallow ; and of these, Moliére’s features beamed an expres- 
sion of intellectual and affectionate beauty that consummated the charm in 
their linear combination. 

Though much has been written on the subject of Moliére’s 
comic genius, it still affords scope for the efforts of a higher kind 
of literary criticism than Mr. Clarke has cared to bestow ir 
Schlegel’s strictures, in his Lectures on Dramatic Art and Litera- 
ture, still remain partly unanswered, and to some extent, in our 
opinion, unanswerable. His animus against Moliére, as against 
every other French classic, is indisputable, and deprives what he 
says of much of its value. But there is truth in the gist of 
his criticisms, that Moliére’s real strength lay in farce rather 
than in comedy. Mr. Clarke is incensed at such a notion; yet 
it is not irreconcileable with an unfeigned admiration of 
Moliére’s genius, any more than a similar criticism would be 
with a recognition of the comic power of Aristophanes. Criticism 
is dumb before such exuberant outbursts of animal spirits, com- 
bined with true knowledge of human nature and social follies, as 
the Bourgeois Gentilhomme and the Médecin malgré lui; but it is, 
irresistibly challenged by more ambitious plays which French. 
critics have repeatedly tae forward as the unapproached models 
of modern comedy. To take only the best-known among them 
—the Ecole des Femmes, Tartuffe, and the Misanthrope — each 
labours under defects which had been recognised long before 
Schlegel, and are apparent to critics of far less keen a scent. 
To attempt a new Critique de (Ecole des Femmes would be. 
obviously rous, even in a more suitable place than this; 
for Climéne, Lysidas, and the Marquis have gained no envi- 
able immortality by their early attempts to sit in judgment on 
the play and its author. But Voltaire has himself remarked, 
with great truth, that this apology is rather an attack u 
the enemies of the comedy than a defence of its faults. The 
Tartuffe, as is well known, was most unfavourably judged before it 
was produced; but it labours under one fault which was least: 
likely to incur blame at the Court of the French King. It has a 
nodus, but it has no dénowement except by means of a deus ex ma- 
chind, and that deity is no other than the “ d Prince” in ques- 
tion. A moral complication of the greatest difficulty is thus solved by 
an expedient of the most obvious improbability. In addition to this, 
we venture to assert that, while the comedy ends too suddenly, it 
begins too slowly. Before the introduction of Tartuffe, w 
moralizings are calculated to extinguish all fainter attempts of the 
kind, the author himself indulges, in the person of Cléante, in that 
didactic vein which, in his maturer comedies, he was never tired 
of exploring. Passages like these are, whatever may be said in 
their favour as witty discourses of morality or social wisdom, 
simply and essentially undramatic. No comedy but the French 
has ever tolerated, much less insisted upon, them. They are in 
their place in the Epistles of Horace or Pope, but we should 
stand simply aghast at finding them in any hitherto undiscovered 

lay of Plautus or Congreve. The French glory in them, and M. 
Poneard writes them to this day. 

In Moliére, this passion for preaching from the stage attains to 
its climax in the Misanthrope, by universal consent the most moral 
of his plays. The public of Paris hesitated some time before it 
acquiesced in the merits of the medicine offered to it. Voltaire 
seems to look upon this as a testimony rather in favour than 
otherwise of what he regards as the masterpiece of high comedy, 
but what, he observes, is, after all, better for reading than for 
acting. There are comedies, he remarks, which, like certain games, 
all the world plays at; there are others only written for the finest 
and most cultivated minds. This is, after all, only a consolatory 
kind of praise. What the base multitude thought it had some 
kind of right to demand in a play, was action; not action with 
swords and sticks, but that action which, as Moliére himself 
admirably points out, may be evolved by the succession of effects 
of words and emotions. But in the Misanti there is very 
little action even of this kind. Moreover, as Schlegel has pointed 
out, the object of the weg | is at best ambiguous. We are left 
in the dark as to whether Alceste is justified or not in his misan- 
thropy, and whether we are justified or not in laughing at him. 
The grounds of his misanthropy seem perfectly sound, and thus the 
hero of a comedy appears as deserving of our pity as any 
Philoctetes. 

We have ventured on these remarks chiefly with 
the intention of pointing out how much debateable ground remains 
in the criticism of Moliére’s comedies, and how interesting a 
book might be written in connexion with the subject. Most valu- 
able of a!l would be a critical biography which should endeavour 
to analyse and explain the influence of Moliére’s peculiar social 
relations upon his character as a dramatic writer. Mr. Clarke is 
anxious to vindicate for his hero the yee of a great and effec- 
tive agent on behalf of morality. No author, he asserts, ever 
wrote more immediately from the promptings of his own nature 
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than did Moliére, and in consequence there are few authors who 
surpass him in the natural effect produced. We are not disposed to 


with the sequitur ; but we are afraid that the first part of | for 


statement, even if we are to take the most favourable view of the 
case, requires many qualifications. None would deny the noble 
and virtuous impulses underlying many of Moliére’s characters 
and conceptions, or the common-sense which often served in their 
stead ; but, on the other hand, his services to immorality should 
not be overlooked. George Dandin is one of the most amusing of 
extant plays; but it breathes the spirit of the petty aristocracy 
which Louis XIV. succeeded in meni ay | for the nobility of 
France, and it is full of that contempt for the bourgeoisie whi 
renders middle-class government—a necessary cep in the con- 
stitutional development of every State—so difficult in that 
country to this day. It was Moliére’s fate to be the servant of 
a despot and of his creatures, and he frequently served them 
very well. Least of all, we may remark in conclusion, was he 
himself unaware of the fact; for he has expressed his conscious- 
ness of it in the following string of sophisms, not unbefitting the 
mouth of a Congreve or Wycherley, but to be regretted when 
coming as a kind of literary confession from a Moliére :— 

Sachez que les courtisans ont d’aussi bons yeux que d’au "on 
étre un point de Venise et des 
ue courte, et un petit rabat uni; que la grande épreuve de toutes vos 

comédies, c'est le ju de la cour; que c’est son gofit qu'il faut étudier 
pour trouver l’art de réussir ; qu’il n’y a point de lieu oi: les décisions soient 
si justes, et, sans mettre en ligne de compte tous les gens savans qui y sont, 
et du commerce de tout le monde, 
BY Ul, Sans CO! finement 
choses que tout le enrouillé des 
The world may owe Moliére to the Court of Louis XIV., but 
it should deduct from the debt the moral defects inseparable from 


such a patronage. 


CHABAS’ MELANGFS EGYPTOLOGIQUES.* 
(Second Notice.) 

HE ulgation of Champollion’s i must be 
T still fresh in the of It was 
received in this country with a certain degree of disgust. The 
late Dr. Edward Young, a man of whom England has abundant 
reason to be proud, had devoted considerable attention to the 
Rosetta stone, and had endeavoured to arrive at some solution of 
the hieroglyphical writing by a juxtaposition of the Greek and 
Egyptian texts. He had got so far as to satisfy himself that 
certain groups contained in rings must represent the name of 
Ptolemy, and as it was difficult to conceive of a proper name, and 
that a foreign one, being written symbolically, he had been driven 
to the idea that some of the figures in these groups must stand 
for letters. Unfortunately, the inveterate prejudice that the 
Egyptian writing was symbolical, not phonetic, triumphed over 
the scientific ius of Young. No more striking instance is 
recorded of the power of long familiar error. The consequence 
was, that bev th effect discovered nothing. He handled the 
gold nugget without knowing the precious metal of which it was 
psec. and when Champollion proclaimed the simple fact, the 
recognition of which gave value to the before useless mass, Young 
was incredulous. “The hieroglyphics are phonetic; these figures 
of birds and beasts are, after letters and spell words.” The 
Quarterly Review, inspired no doubt by Young, could not be- 
lieve it. No; such names as Ptolemy, if you will, may be spelled 
with but as for e ancient 
more verbs, no an es—never can such heresy 
be admitted. impossible to resist the evi- 
dence in favour of Champollion’s alphabet, and, from that day 
to this, Englishmen have continued to talk about the system 
and the discovery of Young and Champollion, as if Young a 
ae Young had no , and he 

iled, in a manner which — is wonderful originality 
and acuteness, is certainly remarkable, to make the were | 
which Champollion did make, and which led to a system frui 


results. cannot help believing that the cold 
oung and his friends poured upon the masterly i) - 
fillies when it wes make bes some effect in 


checking its development in this country. A feeling of partisan- 
ship survives to this moment, and there are those with whom it is 
a religion not to name Champollion without Young. Such a 
feeling, of course, implies a perfect poner 2 of the science which 
the t+ Frenchman founded. tly we have had the 
wonderful phenomenon of a highly-cultivated scholar—the late Sir 
G. Cornewall Lewis—ignoriug the whole results of the thi 
years’ pursuit of Champlin’ revelation, which has, in the han 
of European scholars, led to no incousiderable results, and pro- 
iming his disbelief in the worth of the di . Such an 
incapacity of comprehending the nature of philological evidence 
is a stranger thing than Young’s failure to see the fact which lay 
before his eyes, and upon which his attention was fixed. It must be 
said, however, that England is not peculiar in producing this form 
of superstition or inveterate clinging to an impression received 
the mind when in a plastic state, to the exclusion of all sub- 
sequent modification. Germany can produce specimens of a 
similar kind. But, says M. Chabas, “whoever now would call in 
} mama the reality of the science created Wy the genius of 
pollion—be it a Minister of the Queen of England, as Sir 


Deuxitme Série. Par F. Chabas. Com- 
gw articles de “wae Dr. Edw. Hincks, et Dr. 8. 
Chalons-sur-Saéne : Dej 


Cornewall Lewis, or a savant of such as Klaproth—the onl 
answer one now-a-days give him is, ‘80 the 
‘ou.’ 

capable o investigation ma its 
te attended with difficulties which only a 
number of specially constituted minds can successfully treat. It 
has been so with other sciences in their early stages. The great 
chemists of a past age had to invent and construct their own ap- 
paratus, and those who were not to doing this were 
elementary state Egypto: still is, but it has passed e 
charlatanism, the period “which Ao may compare to that of the 
alchemists. Any pretender to the science who may produce 
factitious results, having no basis but imagination, is inevitably 
detected and ex . As for results which purport to be pro- 
duced by legitimate means, they require to be criticized and 
tested with the utmost care. Champollion is the father of many 
errors which have threatened to become inveterate, and of the 


leading Egyptologists who have followed him there is pro- 
bably not one who has not given currency to some erroneous 
conclusions. It is an im t of the business of 


the tologist to correct the blunders of his predecessors, and 
that ri so is a proof of the genuineness, not the inanity, of 
the science. The uninitiated need not be sceptical because they 
find the adepts occupied in scrutinizing each the other's views, 
and overturning the cherished structures which their teachers have 
raised. “ Inepte Hermannus,” says Brunck. “ Pessime Brunckius,” 
says Hermann. But philol — the end, by these ameni- 
ties, and sound criticism will eventually triumph : — 

Perhaps [says M. Chabas, in his “ analysis oi a difficult text”) the 
list of a which I have set myself eat of correcting ma: oes 
effect of diminishing the confidence of the public in the labours of Egyp‘olo- 
gists in general. But it is requisite to distinguish between the grand iucts, 
the general views, upon which in most cases all will be agreed, and the facts 
of detail, the special Tefinitions, which require a much more attentive study. 

translations—I speak as well of my own as of those of my colleagues— 
are like a woven fabric full of rents and holes, of which some are mended from 
a piece that does not match. The first stroke of the translator, however, most 
often gives an accurate idea of the whole, in spite of breaks and errors. It 
was thus that Champollion, without attempting the translation of a _ 
lengthy text, was yet able to make himself master of so many new and 
teresting facts, with which he filled his wonderful letters written from Egypt. 
In our days, the task before us being to classify aud methodize, it is incum- 
bent upon us to be more rous. Our science is, moreover, sufficiently 
robust to sustain the -knife. Let us strip it of deceitful flowers 
of imagination and of parasitic twigs, and it will but shoot forth the more 
vigorously. 
Of the application of the principles here laid down the disser- 
tations of M. Chabas are excellent e les. They may, in their 
turn, be submitted to a similar process of dissection. 

The papers that have been contributed to the rey ye 
Goodwin, Hincks, and Birch have been translated by M. Chabas 
into French, with some annotations. Of the contents of these it 
remains for us to give some account. Of the five papers due to 
Mr. that which | 
fragment yrus in the Briti containing a portion 
one of ‘ausdnien legends made known by M. C last year 
lin. The Museum 


narrative. A neglected scrap of papyrus, purchased by the trustees 
of the British ‘Museum at in ae of 

Shrewsbury, was pointed out to Mr. Goodwin Dr. Birch, as 
bearing a handwriting resembling that of the Berli papyri. On 
examination it proved to contain several lines of the ory 


freq 
is probable, notwithstanding, that both papyri came from the same 
repository, and that the ol ptian proprietor had made use of 
de 


Cranmer pieced er with odd leaves of different impressions, 
Another paper of Mr. Goodwin has also for its subject a manu- 

script preserved in the British Museum. At the back of the 

papyrus containing 


nativity, of some person unknown. fragment gi 
positions of the five planets in the todiac at the time of the birth 
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of Berlin possesses four papyri of considerable size belonging to 
4 the twelfth Egyptian dynasty. They are perhaps the amt im- 
. portant and remarkable of any which have been preserved. One 
ould of them contains the story of a rustic who is robbed of his ass, and 
oer who, on making complaint to the governor of the province, meets 
iM. he launches out into a series of orations, 
which prevailed in primitive Egypt. e beginning is story 
is in the Berlin and M. Chabas found some 
- it embarrassment in explaining the introductory circumstances of the 
taire 
than 
edy, 
1 for 
mes, 
— This short but highly interesting text is analysed word by 
ere 4 word. A few new and unknown words occur, which may here- 
4 after be determined should they be met with in other texts, and 
- telligible, and the information thus obtained throws considerable 
oe light upon the subsequent part of the narrative. It is a curious 
wted fact that the small piece of papyrus which contains these lines, 
left though the writing is to all appearance by the same hand as that 
of sho Retin Sean Gavan cup: 
— This is shown by the three columns of the one py 
— being identical with the first three of the other, as well as 
ony 
with 
i. fect copy, just as we sometimes meet with a Bible of ‘Tyndall or 
ralu- 
vour 
cial 
| years ago by Mr. Churchill babington, there 1s a horoscope, or 
ever 
ture 
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of the referred to, but whether this birth preceded or 
followed the writing of the Hyperides text there are no means of 
determining. Perhaps the most likely supposition is that it refers 
to some person born while the manuscript was in use—a child, 
for instance, of the owner. This affords a means of approximating 
to the date of the — which seems to belong to the 
second century of our era. The horoscope is otherwise remarkable 
from its containing the names of a number of the ptian 
decans, from which the correct reading of certain hieroglyphics 
admits of being determined. We only recollect one other instance 
of an original Greek horoscope—that, namely, of which a copy 
‘was published in Young’s rg ew Texts, and of which a 
facsimile is given in the Paléographie of Champollion and 
Silvestre. It is not so minute in detail as that which is here 
given, but has the advantage of having a date. 

Mr. Goodwin, in a short r on longevity amongst the 

tians, adduces a re able proof that in the very 
earliest periods of Egyptian history—that is, centuries anterior 
to all other history — human life was not longer than it 
is now. This appears from the use of the number 110 years, 
as an expression of the ultimatum to which mankind might 
pray or hope to attain. At the same time it appears that such an 
old age was not unattended by the same drawbacks as we should 
now expect to find, tHe loss of the faculties and the dulness of the 
senses. Upon what observations the number 110 was based as 
the limit of human life does not appear, but already, at a weer 
early period, the expression had become stereot and traditio 
It is remarkable that precisely this age is attributed to the patri- 
arch Joseph, while a somewhat ter age is assigned to Moses 
many generations after. According to the Hebrew standard of 
longevity, Joseph therefore would have seemed to be prematurel 
cut off, while in the eyes of the Egyptians he would have attained 
the very height of human prosperity. 

The original habitat of the cocoa-nut is a botanical question of 
some interest. It is believed to have come from the West India 
islands, and to have from thence, at some recent period, found its 
way to the Eastern islands, where it is now abundant. Mr. 
Goodwin finds a tree described as belonging to the horticultural 
collection of a botanist of the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty, which 
seems onan to resemble the cocoa-nut, and the very name koko 
is applied to its fruit. It is probable that some specimens of this 
now universally spread esculent had found their way to Egypt in 
the fifteenth century before our era. But the soil and climate did 
Egypt at this 


. Dr. Hincks’ paper on the relation of the hieroglyphical and 
cuneiform characters is one of great interest, and opens some im- 
portant views. Dr. ilincks has the almost singular advantage of 
combining a knowledge of the two writings, in the elucidation of 
both of which he has rendered services of the highest order. He 
endeavours here to trace the variation of the sibilant sounds in the 
Egyptian and the Assyrian, by the comparison of the spelling of 
certain proper names which occur in the texts of both languages. 
The value of the conclusion rests, however, on the certainty of the 
identity of the names in question, and in the case of some of them 
M. Chabas dissents, but without giving the reasons of his doubts. 
Whether the names Philistine, Hittite, and Canaan are to be 
found at all in Egyptian texts :is a question of much importance. 
M. Chabas holds the negative, in which opinion we imagine that 
he is in aminority. Dr. Hincks calls attention to certain analogies 
between Egyptian and Indo-European roots which are certainly 
very striking. This branch of tology is as yet almost un- 
touched, but it is not difficult to foresee that it will hereafter 
occupy a leading place in linguistic research. 

Dr. Birch’s explanation of astele in the British Museum bearing 
a hieratic inscription closes the volume. This inscription, en- 

ved in the hieratic or running hand, instead of the full or 

Ficroglyphie, is the only one of the sort known, What fancy or 
accident led to this cursive character being adopted for a public 
monument it is difficult to guess. Perhaps we have here an earl 
symptom of the tendency to sever the knowledge of the two kin 
of writing. In later times, under the Greek kings, we find a 
demotic inscription by the side of a hieroglyphic one, as on the 
Rosetta stone, meant for the benefit of the less educated classes. 
But, in the flourishing days of Egyptian empire, it is evident that 
a knowledge of the two styles of writing went together. This 
stele is dated in the reign of King Amenophis III. of the 
eighteenth dynasty, him whose statue the Greeks called the vocal 
Memnon. It is the record of the foundation of a funeral chapel, 
to the service of which certain serfs, male and female, were bound. 
They and their posterity were to tend the chapel, and keep a table 
of shew-bread constantly supplied there for ever, for the benefit 

stem of mo pe an services for the dead in 
full vogue rear ieee, but the deed of foundation 
itself bears a resemblance not less remarkable to those with which 
our old chartularies are filled. The founder endeavours to 
ensure the inviolability of the place by a long anathema upon any 
one who shall venture to disturb his dispositions, while he invokes 
the blessing of Ammon upon all those who shall his last 
will. This inscription is the type and model of thousands of 
foundation deeds, and offers Se we the earliest example 
of the minato — clause which the Christian church adopted and 
used so liberally in the middle ages. 


HISTORIC PICTURES.* 


‘yur ENGLANDISM, which more than twenty — ago 
flashed like a meteor across the heavens of politics and 
literature, left behind it, after its brief transit, no greater trail of 
light than commonly survives the disappearance or the bursting of 
those physical portents of the sky. For a time, indeed, the 
advent of the “coming man” was still talked of in confident 
whispers among the faithful few who had been initiated into the 
secrets of the Asian mystery; and the gleam of a white waistcoat 
might be faintly discernible above the horizon of public life, as 
the prophecies of the millennium still retain their spell over the 
hopeful old ladies who put faith in Dr. Cumming. But the chiefs 
of the movement have either been taken away from the scene, or 
have for a long time ceased to give any sign of rallying to the old 
battle-cry. In the Historie Pictures just put forth by Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane, we seem to ise something like the after-glow 
which follows the setting of the sun—a luminary which in this 
case was seen to go down while it was yet day. It cannot be said, 
however, that there is in these volumes the earnest of any second 
dawn to follow. The flush of feudalism and chivalry which is 
spread over their pages is too little akin to the existing state of 
opinion and feeling even amongst the quondam supporters of that 
while it is in keepin and ten- 
encies of the age in general, to suggest the likeli of its acting 
with any didactic influence upon pay a of our colder generation. 
Moreover, there is too little evidence of detinite aim and p 
on the part of the writer himself for us to imagine him sitting down 
with a serious idea of getting up such a revival, with himself as 
the apostle of the crusade. Of avowed political opinion there is 
throughout scarcely a scintilla; while of piilosophy, as interpret- 
ing the past and giving value to the lessons of history, this absence 
is conspicuous. ‘I'here may doubtiess be still clinging to the tem- 
perament of maturer years enough of that delight in payeant 
artistic parade which marked the earlier tastes of the model Young 
Englander, to make it pleasant to linger among scenes of festivity 
or bridal pomp, among courtly processions and throngs of richly- 
dressed gallants and dames ; ps thus we may perhaps explain the 
writer’s assurance that it is out of the sheer enjoyment it has been 
to him, “ during the recess to recall and to coilect information on 
the subjects of these sketches,” that he has been inspired with the 
kindly desire of admitting the public to a share in the entertain- 
ment, and of letting them look round the walls of his studio. Of 
what constitutes, in Mr, Baillie Cochrane’s eyes, the standard 
of historic excellence, we may judge from his speaking 
of Sir Archibald Alison’s work as a “great and admirable 
history.” And we may be thankful, for our sake and his 
own, that he has confined himself thus far to mee pictorial 
effects, instead of emulating on a more ambitious field his great 
and admirable model. Yet the absence of any purpose of a more 
grave and practical kind compels us to look at these results of his 
studies—if we are to regard them as works of pure art—with 
a critical eye as to their artistic conception and execution. Mr. 
Cochrane gives evidence in his Historic Pictures of sufficient 
vividness of fancy and pi ueness in description to make 
his sketches very lively and agreeable to read, were it not that 
these qualifications are marred by exaggeration of language 
and by a tone of sentimentality which little fits the grave 
M.P. At one time we seem to be walking in a gallery of 
Titians or Giorgiones, The sheen of silks and velvets, plumage 
and armour, dazzles and fatigues the eyes. The painter's men are 
all courteous and brave, the women peerless in beauty and grace. 
Even when we come to humbler life, his Puritan maidens have 
even more than the virginal dignity and sweet seriousness of Mr. 
Longfellow’s heroines, and his young men blush and look 
down before their elders as in that Arcadian age which 
the growth of modern manners. The drawback is, that it is all too 
splendid or too sweet for common tastes. The stateliness of the 
pagerets. and the intensity of the drama are too much for the 
ull realism of our age. e exercise of following them is like 
that of walking on stilts rather than that of plodding quietly 
afoot. We feel all through like tators at theatricals or 
tableaux vivants, rather than learners. in the school of historical 
fact. In the painter’s whole manner we see the academic and 
a po style of treatment overshadowing the sense of nature 
and truth. 
The picture on the writer's list has its “The 
panish Marriages,” a strange misnomer as ied to what makes 
up nine-tenths of the historical toy negotiation 
set on foot to obtain for Charles I., when Prince of Wales, the 
hand of the Infanta Maria Theresa of Spain. Much graphic art 
is shown in depicting that theatrical in the career of one 
whose character was tinged with a sentiment of romance which 
in the life, and 
oubtless in great to precipitate the tragedy of 
its close. political on the part of the 
author doubtless lends additional zest to the artistic feeling 
which inspires his treatment of the subject. The scenic tastes 
and dramatic instincts which were displayed by the King at each 
crisis of his fate were, indeed, highly favourable to his position 
in the drama of history. His whole life forms an admirable 
succession of tableaux, in which the central figure moves with that 
air of pensive and stately beauty with which the pencil of 


* Historie Pictures. By A. Baillie Cochrane, M.P, 2. vols, London; 
Hurst & Blackett. 1865. rt 
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Vandyke has made us so familiar, It is no exaggeration of 
Lord Macaulay’s that to the art of that painter Charles is 
“indebted for nine-tenths of the interest that has ever gathered 
round his person. The mad flight of the chivalrous young 
lover after the mistress the bare report of whose charms 
fired his soul, the romance of the wooing and betrothal, the 
fétes and rejoicings, the abrupt issue of the negotiations, and 
the delirious joy of the English nation at the return of its 
youthful idol, are just the themes for a writer reared up on 
the romantic fare of the Young England dietary. Without 
adding a Sg gee to our knowledge of that familiar 
passage, Mr. Baillie Cochrane has reproduced the drier narra- 
tive of previous chroniclers with a freshness and verve en- 
tirely hisown. From this Spanish no-marriage—ydpog dyapoc— 
he proceeds to an oey glowing sketch of the real wedding of 
the Infanta with the youthful Louis XIV. Passing, oddly enough, 
over the intermediate matches in which the craft of Louis 
Philippe and M. Guizot gained its abortive triumph, he closes 
the series with a view of the quieter scene which was 
witnessed at Kingston during the past year, in which the 
union of that monarch’s grandchildren is detailed in a style 
of sentiment which makes it read like a cutting from the 
Morning Post. It is through an odour of bouquets and bridecake, 
a popping of corks, and a vista of favours, sobbings, and old shoes, 
that we are allowed to look in and see “ great historic titles stand 
by the altar,” and the Princesses Marguerite and Blanche, “ sweet 
names suited to their possessors.” All that we miss of the stock 
description of such an occasion is the name of the confectioner 
who furnished the breakfast, and that of the establishment whence 
came the dressing-case, Historic painting has assuredly here 
come down to its very humblest phase. 

In the “ Impeachment of Strafford ” the writer displays a similar 
vein of political tenderness for the Royalist cause, which is balanced, 
however, in the following picture, by an artistic sympathy for the 
venture of the “ May Flower.” It may be to the rush of feeling 
with which he follows the chivalrous: | uncompromisingchampion 
of “Thorough” that we are to ascribe that disre of gram- 
mar and of continuous thought which frequently mars our efforts 
tofollow him. In some instances, indeed, we are left in doubt how 
far he ought to divide with the printer the blame of blunders in 
sense and selling, the amount of which is but faintly measured 
by the startling list of errata at the end. With whom may 
yest the credit of connecting a “Torquado” with an auto da fé, 
or of solemnizing the “ marri of Louis XIV. with Anne 
of Austria in 1617” (in defiance of the law that a man may 
not marry his mother), or of leaving in its loose and halting state 
the eulogistic sentence upon Strafford, that “the circumstances of 
the times in which he lived called forth those qualities to which, 
however men may differ as to the purposes ¢o which they were 
applied, all men will agree are worthy to be called heroic 
qualities,” it is not for us to decide. ° further on, 
we stumble over a sentence concerning the Earl’s want of pru- 
dence, “which quality was required the more at a time when 
chivalrous impulse and noble resolve were, during this struggle 
between peor and privilege, more likely to lead a noble and 
earnest follower of either party to rash and dangerous rather 
than to judicious counsels.” In this exploit of gilding anew 
the gold which Clarendon had already spread over his idol, 
the writer seems to be too much carried away by feeling to 
bestow pains upon any true analysis of the character of Strafford, 
far less to measure with any depth or impartiality the political 
movement of the time. It may of course be pleaded that we are in- 
vited to look at a picture, not to form a political judgment. But, on 
the other hand, we cannot forget that the painter in words commits 
himself by his very silence, not less than by the positive colours of 
his palette, to the expression of an ethical jolgunet upon the 
characters he undertakes to portray. 

In the “ May Flower” the writer has done little else than present 
us with a copy in prose of the idyl of the American poet. How 
far the weak heroine Marianne Allerton, and her brother William, 
are to be regarded as historical porecanges, we are unable to say; nor 
can we attempt to pronounce upon the justice of the verdict by 
which the elders of the Puritan brotherhood exclude that youth from 
their pious freight, causing thereby the struggle between love for her 
brother on the one hand, and for her father with her religious sect 
on the other, in which attitude the young girl sits for her portrait. 
She appears, as it were, a fainter replica of Standish, to whose 
side she is painted as clinging in sisterly union, and not divided in 
death. The picture is not without pathos, were it not drawn 
in tones of exaggerated sweetness, and with an air of sentiment 
that looks like parody. But we fear to incur, by unsympa- 
thetic criticism, the censure which, with a choice of grammar 
peculiarly his own, the author visits on those who set down Mari- 
anne’s pale and melancholy looks, when “dashing through the 
billows” upon the deck of the Mayflower, to the prosaic cause 
of “some illness.” There are, we are told, “ organizations so 
delicate that ruder minds cannot understand or appreciate them, 
and to whom therefore ”—the difficulty of applying the pronoun 
sadly bewilders us in taking the lesson to heart—* there is little 
use in applying for sympathy and comfort.” 

In his life of Rancé, the ascetic reformer of La Trappe, the 
writer has laboured to reproduce the romantic composition of 


Chateaubriand with the same eye to effect with which, in his 
picture of the “ Conciergerie,” he has adhered to the warm and | 
- melting tones of the History of the Girondins. Viewed as 


torical or archreological knowledge, these pictures have the merit 
of vividly setting before the eye the characteristics of two im- 
portant crises in history, in one of which we see the 

termination of what with trifling and vaudeville in the other. 
Allowing for the strained and garish hues with which Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane's studies are throughout overlaid, there is enough 
in this part of the series of Historic Pictures to invest with a fresh 
charm the figures of the self-renouncing Abbé and the discrowned 
Queen. The writer has profited in several instances by the re- 
cently published letters of Marie Antoinette, as well as by the 
careful researches of M. Louis Blanc and others, so as to be 


able to correct in many particulars the highly charged romance 
of Lamartine 


DIXON’S HOLY LAND.* 


yas is a remarkable and very original book. The author is a 
shrewd and skilful observer, and a graphic and amusi 
writer. The familiar incidents of Oriental travel seem nov 
and piquant as they are successively handled by Mr. Dixon, 
and he succeeds admirably in raning @ multitude of petty 
details into a connected whole, These volumes will throw a new 
light on the facts and the accessories of many a scene of Biblical 
history. The writer has discreetly avoided controversy of ev: 
kind, and ranks himself among the believers in the 

Story. In many places he reminds us of M. Renan’s famous 
romance, but there is the all-important difference that he accepts 
the scriptural narratives without doubt or criticism. His great 
object seems to have been to throw a new human and modern 
interest over the familiar details of the Bible. Thus he recasts 
into modern form many of the scriptural stories (which he is ay 
fond of calling “idyls”), and adorns them with all those detai 
of place and colour costume and manners and customs which 
would be found in a narrative of our own day. In this he is 
generally very successful; and we doubt not that his volumes 
will become great favourites with many peuple for Sunday 
reading, and that to untravelled students his descziptions will be 
highly instructive as well as entertaining. 

Our first quotation shall describe: the roads of Palestine. 
Speaking of the White Mosque of Ramleh, Mr. Dixon says : — 

The wide pathway running beneath this minaret is the great caravan 

road from Cairo to Damascus, along which all the overland commerce of 
Egypt and Persia has to pass on camels. It is not much of a road, having 
no pavement, hedge, and ditch; but a king’s highway is unknown to the 
East. In our English Bible the word “ road” occurs only once, and then it 
is used in the sense of raid—an inroad. We hear of paths, of ways; never 
of roads, which must be works, the offspring of art, and the production 
of a settled peace. A Greek, a Roman, made ; an Arab, a Jew, never. 
A dweller in tents (and whether he lodge in a house or sleep under a tree 
the spirit of a Syrian is still that of a dweller in tents) detests a 80 
easy that wheels can roll, and cannon may be drawn, along it. To such a 
man a great road is a great peril. 
Entering the hill-country at Modin and the Wady Ali, Mr. Dixon 
takes occasion to give a sketch of the Maccabees, which will be 
new to many who undervalue the es books. He observes, 
acutely enough, that any one who overlooks the Maccabsean 
period will be apt to stray when he comes to study the events of 
a later and more sacred drama in the same land. Accordingly, he 
gives an instructive and sufficiently accurate account of the 
ch wrought in the Hebrew polity by the captivity in 
Babylon, and by the subsequent influence of Western civilization. 
To many this description of the “ Separation,” the Oral Law, the 
“ Great College,” and the rise of Pharisaism will be entirely new. 
But we greatly — Mr. Dixon's original observations to his 
“book-work.” Here, for example, is a vivid description of the 
immediate approach to Jerusalem :— 

The road goes zigzag over the limestone rock, the waste and stones 
increasing as you a the Holy City. Vegetation almost ceases; in a 
cleft you may find a bramble, and in some happy hollow you may desery an 
olive ; but the rule is otherwise. Rock white and blinding, rock broken 
into fragments, rock burnt into powder, stretches before you and behind. At 
length, when the long reach of wall, twining gloriously rugged and 
picturesque round the bases of cathedral, synagogue, and mosque, appears in 
sight, the eye clings fondly to the figure of a single palm, shooting gracefully 
up from a garden in the city near the Bethlehem Gate; and on the right, in 
a deep natural trough, to an olive plantation in the midst of which nestles 
the Convent of the The aspect of the land is stern and desolate, and 
the great city itself seems to spring from the centre of a rolling plateau of 
stones and graves. 

The “inn at Bethlehem” has given Mr. Dixon a subject 
which he has investigated with t diligence and success, 
facing his remarks by a disquisition on the khan or caravanserai 
of Syria, he argues with great probability that the house of 
Chimham at Bethlehem was the very spot of the Nativity :— 

Every hint [he says] afforded by the Bible narrative as to local fact and 
local colour, helps to prove that the birthplace of David was the birthplace 
of Jesus, and that the khan, or residence of Jesse, in which the two men 
were born, stood here in Bethlehem, on the very ridge now crowned by the 
basilica of St. Helena, the church of the Holy Nativity. 

Another excellent chapter describes the province of Galilee, 
both in its physical aspects and in its political condition, during 
our Lord’s times. Mr. Dixon shows that its population was com- 
posed of members of all then existing nationalities, of whom 
those of Greek origin inhabited walled cities, such as Sephoris 
the capital, Ptolemais and Gadara ; the Jews dwelt chiefly in open 
towns; the Syrians in huts and sheds ; and the nomadic Arabs in 


| tents. He adds that for all these people of different lineage the 


| The Holy Land. By William Hepworth Dixon. 2 vols, London: 
1865. 


specimens of pictorial skill, rather than as contributions to his- | Chapman & 
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language of Greece was the only common vehicle of thought. 
The leading idea of the policy of Herod the Great was that he 
could fuse all these nations into one. Of this remarkable 
mage our author observes that he was by birth an Arab, 
y profession a Jew, by necessity a Roman, but by culture 
and choice a Greek, e Herodian episode is, we think, 
very excellently treated by our author; and we are sure that 
these particular chapters will convey very useful instruction 
to many readers. For example, the possible rise of the Herodians 
as a religious sect or a political , which has often puzzled ill- 
informed readers of the Gospels, is made very plain in this interest- 
ing disquisition. We make room for another valuable extract :— 
Herod aimed at two points which stand far apart—at being received as a 
servant of the One God, and as a champion of all the gods. He would have 
liked to garner the political advantages of being a Jew, while enjoying the 
—— delights of being a Greek. In pursuance of this vain dream, while 
was restoring the palace of David on Mount Zion, under the city wall 
near the Bethlehem gate, he built a Greek palace for his pleasures at 
Herodion, the Mount of Paradise, near that Bethlehem khan in which the 
true Messiah was about to be born. But in all these compromises between 
Jew and Greek, Herod was frank and open; never hiding what he did and 
what he thought ; letting the Gentiles know that he never failed to observe 
the feasts of Purim and Passover; and showing the Jews that in cities 
which he loved much more and favoured much than Jerusalem—the 
lustrous Jericho, the pi Sebaste, the sea-washed Czsarea—he went 
to the temples of Zeus and Artemis. The people knew all his ways. 
teld each other in the y that the prince whom many Jews 
called their Messiah had raised a shrine to Apollo in the Isle of Rhodes, and 
in the city of Antioch had revived the Olympian games; and they learned 
to curse him in their hearts, as a man who put strangers on a level with the 
holy race. 
The subject of Mr. Dixon’s next monograph is Judas the 
Galilean, the schismatic of Gamala, whom he considers as im- 
rtant a character in the proper examination of the history of our 
rd’s times as Herod himself? Judas was defeated by Cyrenius, 
but the Zealots, who played so conspicuous a part in the last siege 
of Jerusalem, were the descendants of his party. Nazareth affords 
our author the ubject of a very finished and beautiful sketch. It 
is certainly contrary to our usual train of thought to be reminded 
that this obscure village was, after all, only four miles distant 
from the Greek capital Sephoris. Equally strange is it to reflect 
that Herod’s gay and voluptuous villa, the Herodion, was within 
sight of the Cave of the Nativity. To rewrite the initial chapters 
St. Luke’s Gospel in modern phraseology is no very easy task. 
Mr. Dixon hasnot e-quitted himself badly, but some (perhaps unin- 


tentional) om, a0 blunders will reasonably offend many, It 
might have been better, for instance, not to ep of the Infant Jesus 
as “the Son of Joseph and Marian.” In fact, the supernaturalcircum- 


stances of the birth of our Saviour are somehow omitted in the 
whole narrative. We observe, by the way, that the author, describ- 
ing the annual visit paid by the Galilean Hebrews to Jerusalem, 
mentions 4 fact that is often forgotten—namely, that, in order to 
avoid the necessity of —— through Samaria,” the caravans were 
accustomed to cross the Jordan, travel southwards by its eastern 
bank, and recross again at Bethabara. As the crow flies, the dis- 
tance from Nazareth to Jerusalem is only fifty-four miles. Under 
the head of Roman Judsza we find an able résumé of the gradual 
growth of the Roman power in the Holy Land, with the names 
and dates of the predecessors of Pontius Pilate. 

We on to the Dead Sea. Mr. Dixon had observed 
o's been the subject of recent discussion) that the shores 


formed before the waters had receded to their present ave 

level. He tells us that, whether from the glowing light, the 
fevered blood, or the cooling brine, a bathe in the waters of the 
Dead Sea is an experiment in the unknown animal delights 
of life. In Jerusalem itself Mr. Dixon accepts in faith 
all the sacred sites. Mr. Fergusson’s theories do not distress 
him; indeed he does not, we believe, even refer to the topogra- 
oe controversies which haunt the Holy City. These chapters, 
wever, give us a more vivid impression of the place than any we 
remember to have seen; more especially as to the strange effect of 
the flat stone roofs to the houses, the absence of any streets in the 
European sense of the word, the absolute quiet of the night 
in an Eastern city, and the indescribable air of ruin and 
decay that pervades the whole place. Like all other travellers, 
Mr. Dixon speaks with horror of the jealousies and hostilities 
among the various Christian sects in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre itself. He declares that it is, as yet, absolutely neces- 
for the decent toleration of one another in this sacred place 
that the Christians should be kept in order by the Turkish soldiery. 
will not allow us to examine these interesting volumes 
in any further detail. It is to be regretted that the order 
of arrangement is not very intelligible. It appears in some degree 
to follow the route of the author’s journey, but this principle is not 
strictly adhered to. The chapters, as we now read them, were, 
we believe, originally written as letters to friends at home. This 
may make them more graphic, but we confess we should better 
like a more lucid order. It is somewhat out of place, perhaps, to 
etymo meaning ew any. But the point is 
curious. Mr. Dixon was struck by the 6 ns of the spot, 
and was led to conjecture that no palm trees could ever have 
grown there, and consequently: that Lightfoot’s etymology, as the 
‘House of aay Has not be correct, and also that the village 
could never have been, as it is usually sup a kind of resort tor 

pleasure and relaxation from Jerusalem. Mr. Emmanuel Deutsc 

of the British Museum, a competent Hebrew scholar, pursu 
Mr. Dixon’s hint, and contributes a learned dix, in which he 


argues that the word Bethany means, really, the House of Misery © 


or Poverty. It is significant enough, as Mr. Dixon well remarks, 
in iusto of its oe that the place which our Lord chose for 
His abode, when visiting Jerusalem, was not a luxurious pleasance 
but a miserable and poverty-stricken village. In conclusion, we 
consider these volumes @ v easant addition to the literature 
of the Holy Land ; and we that a little revision and recasting 
—— would make the work one of permanent interest 
value. 


BIRDS’ EGGS. 


IRDS’-NESTING is well known as 8 popular pursuit 
amongst the younger generation of would-be naturalists. In 
many cases, moreover, its attractions have been such as to have 
induced persons to take up the graver and more important branches 
of natural history, and to devote themselves | 
to the interests of science. But it may not perhaps be so w 
known to all classes of our readers that birds’-nesting, and the con- 
sequent collection, arrangement, and co ison of birds’ \ 
has of late years become a special branch of scientific study. 
“QOology,” as it is termed, has now « considerable number of 
votaries, not he England, but all over the civilized world; and, 
as the study of birds cannot be considered complete until they are 
kmown in every stage and under every circumstance, it forms a not 
unimportant branch of the science of ornithology. At the same 
time, it must be confessed that, amongst the many who collect 
birds’ eggs, there are but few who can claim to be called 
men of science. Just as conchologists too often study shells 
without caring to make acquaintance with the animals in- 
side them, oologists are frequently content to acquire large series 
of eggs without troubling themselves about the birds which have laid 
work, who, altho e een induced by circumstances to 
special attention to birds’ eggs, is well known for his wiltege 
upon many other branches of natural history, and is justly re- 
—— me of the leading authorities upon the subject of Euro- 
ology. 
Phe short title which heads Mr. Newton’s volume is cer- 
tainly almost unintelligible except to the initiated, and even the 
of the whole of the title- gives but a faint idea of what 
1s to follow. It may be well, however, before we say anything 
concerning the work itself, to give some account of the cireum- 
stances which led to its eg ym and which are shortly detailed 
in the preface. The late John Wolley was one of a number 
of University men who, after taking their degrees at Oxford 
or Cambridge some ten or twelve years ago, found them- 
selves united in the common wish to advance the science of 
ornithology. To this end they established the ornithological 


journal called the Jbis, now well known as the oo | perio- 


dical in this branch of natural science. wasting 
that pleasant time of travel which, to those who can afford i 
usually succeeds a University career, in the hotels of France an 
Italy, these gentlemen transferred themselves to far distant and 
unexplored regions, where they might hope to discover strange 
birds and unknown eggs. For several years Algeria and Tunis 
were the favourite resorts of some of the brotherhood, and the 
nesting-places of many of our rarer birds were hunted up in these 
countries even as far as the oases of the Great Sahara. Others 
preferred the New World as the scene of their labours, and 
collected long series of specimens in the highlands of Guatemala 
and the tropical forests of Belize. How greatly their favourite 
science has profited by the efforts of these ardent explorers is now 
a matter of history. While his friends were distributing them- 
over of | Mr. Wolley confined 

is attention princi to the no rtion of Europe—that 
being The of number of birds 
which are only known in this mp | as winter-visitants. In 
order to be at his collecting-station at Muonioniska, on the frontier 
of Finnish — at the earliest commencement of the breeding- 
season, Mr. Wolley frequently passed the whole winter in that 
remote region. But the rigours of the climate under the Arctic 
Circle told with severity on his constitution, and without doubt 
contributed to bring on the malady which terminated fatally in 
November, 18 59. Upon the decease of Mr. Woolley, his large 
collection of birds’ in accordance with his last wishes, became 
the property of his friend Mr. Alfred Newton. Hence the origin 
of the present work. Mr. Newton, being anxious to make as good 
use as possible of the property committed to his care, determined 
that he would best carry out the views of his deceased friend and 
fellow-traveller, and at the same time most advantageously serve 
the interests of science, by publishing a complete catalogue of Mr. 
Wolley’s egg-cabinet, illustrated by such notes as might be collected 
from the deceased naturalist’s journals and memoranda. Of this 
undertaking we have the first instalment in the present volume. 
As Mr. Wolley’s collection was a very large one, and has been 
rendered still more extensive by the incorporation with it of that 
belonging to Mr. Newton himself, the materials to be catal 
and illustrated in the Ootheca Wi are very ample, and, we 
believe, constitute by far the largest and most complete series of 
the eggs of European birds in existence. The details respecting 
them will fill several volumes. In the first part, now betore us, 
only the eggs of the birds of prey, which are usually placed at the 
head of the class of birds, are treated of. 

The Accipitres, or birds of prey, constitute one of the best-marked 


* Ootheca Wolleyana; an Illustrated Catalogue of the Collection of Birds’ 

formed by the late John Wolley, jun., M.A., F Z.S. Edited from the 

al Notes by Alfred Newton, M.A., F.L.S., &c. Part I. Accipitres. 
London: Van Voorst. 1865. 
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imary divisions of the class of birds, being recognisable at onee by 
Their strongly-hooked bill, formed to assist them in poy Bey 
prey, and their large feet and sharpened claws, which aid them to 

p it. They are divisible into two very distinet groups—the 
iurnal birds of prey, consisting of the hawks, vultures, and 
eagles; and the nocturnal birds of prey, or owls. the latter the 
eggs are invariably colourless; in the former they are often 
strongly marked, and present some of the most beautiful objects in 
the whole series of birds’ eggs. 

In the most recently published list of European birds fifty-two 
species of birds of prey are given as occurring more or less fre- 
quently within the limits of our continent. The Wolleyan collec- 
tion appears to contain examples of nearly all of these, leaving as 
desiderata but one or two of the rarer kinds, of which the eggs 
are not yet known. Of the three sronrally- Coengneees species of 
European vultures two are well represented, as regards their eggs, 
in the Wolleyan series; the third, by a single specimen only. A 
few years ago the nesting of all these birds was utterly unknown 
to naturalists, and it was mainly through the exertions of Mr. 
Wolley and his friends that specimens first reached our collectors’ 
cabinets. Messrs, Tristram, Salvin, and Simpson found both the 
Egyptian vulture and the griffon breeding abundantly in the 
Eastern Atlas in 1857, and the eyries of these birds have since 
been visited by other collectors in the same country. To a series 
of the eggs of the former of these vultures, which are remarkable 
for their deep and rich coloration, Mr, Newton rightly devotes 
one of his plates. The productions of the griffon are not 
nearly so handsome, and are occasionally altogether desti- 
tute of markings, To the eagles of Europe, which follow next 
to the vultures, Mr. Wolley appears to have paid very great atten- 
tion. The series of eggs of each of them is very full, and copious 
extracts are given from his note-books, especially concernin 
the two well-known British species — the en eagle an 
the sea eagle. The golden or mountain eagle is even now-a- 
days much more common in the remote parts of the British 
islands than is usually supposed to be the case. In 1852 Mr. 
Wolley was acquainted with five nests of this bird in various 
parts of Scotland, and there were undoubtedly at least'as many 
more of which he did not learn the particulars. The eyrie is 
usually placed in some mountainous district, on the ledge of some 
“ warm-looking ” rock, well clothed with vegetation, and often by 
no means wild or exposed. Not unfrequently, under proper 

uidance, one can walk into the nest almost without climbing. 
Mr. Newton, in his supplementary notes, gives a very entertaining 
account of the taking of a pair of eggs from a nest in Argyllshire 
in 1861, where this seems to have been the case. In the whole 
ascent there was only one “ticklish place,” where it was neces- 
sary to go sideways on a narrow Jedge round some rocks. The sea- 
eagle, on the other hand, generally breeds on the high cliffs upon 
the coast, often selecting the most inaccessible position for its 
eyrie. Sometimes, however, it will choose an island in the 
middle of an inland loch, and in such ease places its nest upon 
the ground or in a tree. Mr. Wolley’s well-written notes of his 
adventures in quest of the eggs of both these eagles, as also those 
relating to other species of rapacious birds, will be read with much 
interest. Indeed, the most valuable part of the volume consists 
in the frequent details given concerning the nesting-habits of many 
of the rarer species of , an an birds, several of which, such as the 
rough-legged buzzard and the Lapp owl, were first tracked to their 
yt 2, a in the remotest wilds of Scandinavia by this in- 
defatigable naturalist. 

The great care with which a record has been kept of the 
locality, date, and other particulars of each individual specimen 
in the Wolleyan egg cabinet will strike many as unnecessary, and 

thaps even as disciees. But those who know how all-impor- 

t, in the case of the is the correct identification of the 
parent-bird, will not quarrel with Mr, Wolley or his editor on 
this ground. The practical oologist is well aware that in a vast 
number of cases it is quite impossible to distinguish the eggs of 
allied species by any diiference of size, shape, or colouring, and 
that in many instances even birds not very closely related to one 
another produce eggs which are most perplexingly similar. 
Correct identification is, therefore, entirely — upon the 
accuracy with which such records are kept. Unless such parti- 
culars are attended to, a collection of birds’ eggs can only be looked 
upon in the light of a series of objects elegant in shape and varied 
in colour, but utterly valueless for scientific purposes. 

Finally, we must call our readers’ attention to the execution of 
the lithographic plates which form a kind of appendix to the 
coloured illustrations of the eggs in the present volume. These 
are devoted to the tation of some of the most celebrated 
nesting-places visited by Mr. Wolley and his companions in the 
course of their wanderings. Several of these sketches are from 
the pencil of Mr. J. Wolf, whose happy facility in —— 
animals, and all that pertains to them, is well known. Neither in 
this nor in any other part of Mr. Newton's undertaking has 
either care or expense been spared in the execution; and we can 
only regret that, owing to the special nature of the subject, the 
sale of the awk ie no means likely to repay the cost of 
production, 


LES VICTIMES D’AMOUR—LES EPOUX.* 
INE out of ten of the multitudinous works of fiction with 
which in England we are annually deluged are meant to 
convey some moral lesson. Their “ note” is moral instruction. 


* Les Victimes d’Amour—Les Epoux. Hector Malot. Paris; Michel 
Lévy Freres. 1865. 


French novelists, on the other concern themselves much 
less with direct teaching of this kind. They care comparatively 
little what measure they mete out to the good and the bad who 
' figure in their or whether virtue be duly rewarded and yice 
| punished. The chief‘object which they have in view is the de- 
bg epee of an idea, the solution of a problem, the demonstration 
| of the truth or falsity of a certain proposition, They have a case 
| to make out, and they are anxious to establish it. ey write as 
| though they wanted to convince, rather than to instruct or even 
' amuse, their readers. The greatest of French novelists probably 
takes more pride in his feeble attempts to convict society of two 
particular forms of cruelty and injustice than in the splendid 
eloquence and masterly analysis with which ret page 
of Misérables is instinct. Often sophistical and fallaei 

there is a vein of logic running through the ‘mass 

French novels which one misses altogether in the analogous 
literature of England. They are not so much didactic or 
pictorial as argumentative. Each new incident is a link in 
_a@ chain of reasoning, each new chapter carries the argument 
| a stage further. It adds, no doubt, to the dignity of a novelist to 
_ include reasoning among his functions, but it is of more import- 
ance to notice the influence of this national characteristic on his 
art. Looking merely to the neatness of workmanship and cohesion 
which it imparts to his work, we venture to think that, provided 
it be not pushed too far, art gains by the intrusion of logic into 


The point which M. Malot labours to prove in this volume is 
that a violent passion affords little guarantee for matrimonial 
iness. The work under review appears to be an instalment of a 
ger and more comprehensive one, dedicated to the amiable pur- 
pose of destroying the most cherished illusions, and withering up 
the young life in ardent or sentimental bosoms. M. Malot, we 
observe, is engaged upon, or has already completed, a satirical 
trilogy on the subject of the tender ion. How he deals 
with the preliminary phase of courtship, and the succeeding 
phase in which the parental relation comes into view, we are 
unable to say. The vanity and vexation of spirit incident to these 
two epochs in the life of the individual are always favourite topics 
with novelists. It requires but moderate powers of imagination to 
depict the misery which a false mistress or a spendthrift son inflicts. 
No doubt M. Malot does full justice to these parts of his subject. 
In the present work, he lays his relentless finger on a particular 
kind of marriage, and exposes the mockery and delusion of a love- 
match. Upon this cynical task he brings to bear no small amount 
of analytical skill. We are introduced to a fond young couple 
billing and cooing in the haleyon days of the honeymoon. Their 
characters are cleverly sketched-at the outset. Maurice isa young 
musical artist en on an opera, full of impulse and enthusiasm, 
but volatile and irresolute, and thoroughly blasé. He had arrived at 
—— after a series of rude shocks, broken in spirit and discou- 
raged, doubtful of himself, of others, of woman—above all, of love; 
so when he felt himself drawn, in spite of himself, towards a new 
passion, he had asked himself, in alarm, what were the pleasures 
which this passion ey Weighing them against his recollec- 
tions, testing them by the touchstone which experience had placed 
in his hands, he had studied and analysed them; with the clear- 
sightedness which past suffering p uces he had ganged them 
thoroughly, while anxiety for the future made him sound them to 
their depths. The t of all this self-searching had been to 
convince him that never had life dawned upon him with so serene 
and assured an never had he been so happy. Armande 
was the true artist's wife, simple, devoted, intelligent. She 
believed in him, in his talent, in his. future; she would aid, 
encourage, admire him. She would extricate him from the 
snares of the material life. Unto death she would be the inspira- 
tion of happy days, the consolation of dark ones. Armande, on 
the other hand, was an inexperienced girl of eighteen, who united 
genuine simplicity of character to a correct judgment. Brought 
up in the house of her grandfather, she knew neither school nor 
convent. The subtle calculations which influenced the mind of her 
husband, seasoned as he was by passion, she could not under- 
stand. She was content with adoring him. It never occurred 
to her that he was bound to Pv his love by keeping his ex- 
penditure within the limits of the fortune which he had received 
did she iage as an institution for 
object of permitting a woman to satisfy eve rice of 
independence, pleasure, and luxury. She belizved 4 aurice ; 
she cherished ideas of him, his merit, his future, which inspi 
her with pride, but still more with apprehension. What was she 
compared with him? What was her education, her mind? To 
his iy by ning he might habe dagress to 
is life, so doi ight to rise 
to his intellectual level. 
Having shown the mutual of the newly-married couple 
at its culminating point, M. Malot proceeds to describe its ual 
decline. This might be done in two ways—by showing that the 
marriage failed either in the conditions, or in the elements of hap- 
piness. It is more in accordance with the genius of French fiction 
to select the latter method, and in this instance it affords much 
more scope for depicting the psychological phases incident to the 
ever-varying situation. e ise more delicacy of design 
in attributing the collapse of love to the antagonism of mental 
or moral characteristics in two natures than to the adverse force 
of external circumstances. The first cloud which darkened the 
brightness of Armande’s home-life proceeded from a cause which 
ought to have tuated its sunshine—the birth of a child. 


The cares of maternity taxed her time and attention, and anxiety 
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about her child’s health somewhat impaired her beauty. In these 
trifling causes lay the — of alienation. They were enough to 
dissolve the truce with his own inherent selfishness into which 
Maurice had been surprised by a sudden and violent passion. The 
happy téte-a-tétes of the first year of marriage come to an end. In 
the hope of keeping her husband at home by an attraction of 
another kind, Armande opens her drawing-room to a good many of 
hisartist friends. Among them was an artful dévote, who managed 
by her intrigues to isolate the young wife from every influence except 
her own. With this lady Maurice falls inlove. His passion meets 
with as much as @ genuine for religious reputa- 
tion will allow. Piqued by Madame C.:bu’s scruples, the fickle 
Maurice soon falls under female dominion of a less reputable kind. 
A liaison is contracted with a second-rate actress and singer to 
whom the chief réle of his forthcoming opera had been allotted. 
At first the consciousness of his infidelity made him feel com- 
unction towards his wife, and his revived tenderness of manner 
ed her with delight. But the jealousy of Madame Cabu re- 
vealed jts true cause, and dashed her hopes to the ground. With 
_ the bitter sense of injury rankling at her heart, Armande devotes 
herself with stern composure to her duties as wife and mother :— 
Up to this day, it had been the activity of jealousy which had consumed 
her feverish impulse : for the future, she told herself it should be the activity 
of self-devotion ; rudely tested, she had not yet reached the point of having 
no longer will nor energy ; when she had given her life the aim which makes 
women work so many wonders—self-sacrifice—she n to recover. She 
forbade her lips to speak, her eyes to see, her recollections to recur; the 
lover gave place to the wife, and the household became so thoroughly what 
it had been before the lessons of Elizabeth. that Maurice might say that he 
was the happiest man in the world; his wife was an angel, and Lina the 
wolf, who must needs appear exactly in this sheepfold. 


Armande did not resign her unworthy husband without a struggle. 
She exhausted every means to win back his love. Sometimes it 
seemed as if her efforts _ succeed. Once the sudden illness 
of their child brought him back to his wife repentant and full of 
promises of amendment. Another time, Armande determined to 
enter the lists with her rival, and defeat her with her own wea- 
pons. She appeared with her husband at the ra, and, callous 
and indifferent as he was, he was flattered for the moment 
by the general admiration which her fresh and pure beauty ex- 
cited. But the impression left by her triumph was transient. 
He had not the moral force to break the meshes in which he was 
entangled. An attempt which the ther of Armande, fol- 
lowing the precedent of the elder Germont, made to extricate 
Maurice from the toils of the adventuress, by an appeal to her better 
feelings, signally failed. Lina ewes none of the fine sensibility 
and self-sacrifice of the erring Violetta. So poor old M. Michon 
takes nothing by his motion, behaving during the critical inter- 
view with that dignified imbecility which is de rigueur in a 
Parisian heavy father, and ending it by a fit of apoplexy. M. 
Malot has a cynical pleasure in making the ultimate defeat of 
the exacting mistress the result of the interference, not of any 
virtuous septuagenarian, but of an old scamp. Upon the principle 
of setting a thief to catch a thief, he employs M. de Keirgomar, 
Armande’s father, to checkmate Mademoiselle Lina. M. de Keir- 
gomar is an old officer who had been dismissed from the army and 
got his living by no very reputable practices, but who preserved 
under adversity the airy insouciance of another Robert Macaire. 
This worthy goes to work with a will on behalf of his daughter, 
and by dint of his ingenuity discovers that the fascinating Lina has 
committed an infraction of the usury laws which exposes her to 
certain severe penalties, A threat of the Correctional Police is 
quite enough to induce her to break definitively with Maurice. That 
good-for-nothing personage hardly deserved all these efforts to 
reclaim him. The rupture with his mistress did not restore his 
energy, and he sank into indolence and apathy, which soon brought 
want to his doors. Armande is forced to sell her luxurious furni- 
ture, and to practice an economy which only had the eflect of 
irritating her husband. The process of disenchantment was now 
complete :— 

Six nionths of this life ended by enlightening Armande, and showing her 

her husband as he really was. When she saw promises broken, projects 
postponed, regrets v: ed ; when it was clearly demonstrated to her that 
to-morrow would be the same as to-day, which was itself what yesterday had 
been, the evidence forced its way into her eyes, which were opened, and her 
heart, which closed. She would fain have repelled this conviction, escaped 
from this discovery, for it is not without a struggle that one renounces one’s 
faith—fuith in the God we adore, as well as in the man we love—just as it is 
not without fear that one sees the moment approach when the and dark 
night which follows the extinction of faith will prevail. 
At last Armande is compelled to quit her husband, and seek an 
honest livelihood by her own exertions. She obtains employ- 
ment as a workwoman in an obscure quarter of Paris, and 
emerges from her retreat only to rescue her miserable husband 
from the abject penury to which his follies had reduced him. 
His final act of baseness was to abscond from her lodgings with a 
small sum of money which she kept as a reserve against a rainy 
day. Meanwhile Armande had long and vainly struggled against 
& growing attachment to Martel, one of Maurice’s artist friends, 
but in respects a contrast to Maurice. By his sterling worth 
and chivalrous delicacy of conduct towards her, he had long won 
her confidence, and the opportune death of Maurice in the Bay of 
Naples enabled her to reward his fidelity, and secure her own 
happiness, by becoming his wife. 

As an argument in favour of the system on which French mar- 
riages are effected, and which allows the young lady chiefly 
interested the least possible voice in a matter on which her whole 
happiness depends, this volume is singular] 


ly inconclusive. Ar- 


mande’s misery is distinctly traceable throughout, not to the fact 
that she ventured to choose a husband for herself, but to the 
worthlessness and moral depravity of the man she happened 
choose. If it be urged that young ladies are beings too impulsi 
to be safely entrusted with so ot ge bee: a decision—if, as a class, 
they are presumably incapable of choosing wisely—on the other 
hand, do marriages on the cold-blooded principle offer any 
better guarantee of happiness? Probably as much domestic 
misery is attributable to scheming relatives as to girlish in- 
fatuation — to interest as to passion. M. Malot deprives his 
heroine of every loophole of escape when he represents her 
us not only wilfully rushing upon her fate, but as aided 
and abetted in her act of matrimonial suicide by a foolish 
old guardian to whom the unpromising antecedents of the bride- 
groom were perfectly known. This, however, is quite in keeping 
with his assumed character of a literary Mephistopheles, who. 
mocks at love and all the soft domesticities which cluster round 
it. Lover, husband, parent, are terms which denote merely so 
many phases of human folly. This is a melancholy, and let 
us hope an exaggerated, view of those relations. There is a 
reverse side of the picture, which it does not suit M. Malot’s 
purpose to dwell upon, but of which we will venture to remind 
all who wish to retain their illusions, or who find the tone of this 
volume too dispiriting. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Mr. Baillie Cochrane wishes us to state that, in his speech on Mr. 
Mills’ motion respecting the Indian Civil Service E.caminations, he 
“did not intend to reflect on the questions set by the Examiners, 
whose duties have been carried out with impartiali'y and ability, 
but to express the opinion that in the class of questions submitted to 
candidates the requirements of their future careers were not 
sufficiently considered.” 

We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 


londay Evening next, May 29, the me will include l’eethoven’s Tia' 
Trioin B by desire); Schumann's 
B fiat, for Pianofurte alone; and Ernst’s 
Pi Mr. (haries Haile; Vioioncello, Signor Piatti. Vucali-t, Ma oachim. 
Conductor. Mr. Benedict. Sofa Stalls, Balcony, Admission, |1s.—Tickets at Chappell 
‘ co, New Boud Street; Cramer & Co.'s; ith, Prowse, & Co.'s; and at Austin's, 28 
Piceaslilly. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Conductor, Professor Stern- 
dale Bennett. FIFTH CONCERT, May 29. Programme: Spohr’s Symphony in D 
A Pisniste, Madame Schumann. Vocalist, Madile. lima de Murska. 
CAMPBELL CLARKE, Secretary, 24 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—Madame SCHUMANN.—An EXTRA 
CONCERT will be given on Thursday, June, at Three o'clock, at which Madame 
R. Schumann's Pianofurte Concerto (with Urciiestra) and Solo Pieces. 
ure tu “ Geno- 

Manns.— 


The Programme will also include the Italien Symphony (Mk 
imme 80 lan m 
veva” (Schumann), ‘Serge, &c. Vocalist, Madame Joachim. 
Adinission, Half-a-crown; iieserved Seats, Half-a-crown. 


UNE 3.— Mr. CHARLES GARDNER’S ANNUAL 
MORNING CONCERT, Hanover Square Rooms, Saturday, June 3, Half-; ‘Three 
o'clock. Miss Edith Wynne, Madame Sainton-Doiby; Mr. Cummings, Mr. Renwick, Signor 
Piatti; Miss Lucy Clinton (pupil of Mr. Charles Gardner); Mr. Uliver May, Mr. Harold 
Thomas,and Mr. Charles Gardner. Stalls, 10s. 6d.,or Three for 2ls.; Unreserved meats, 56. 
Orchestra Seats, 2s. 6d.—2 Charles Street, Westbourne Terrace; & Lucas, 210 
Street; and princips! Mu>icaellers. 


MUSICAL UNION. — Herr JAELL’S Last Appearance in 
London, Tuesday, June 6, with Joachim and Piatti. - 
J. ELLA, Director, \8 Hanover Sqnare. 


juctor, 


JAMES FERGUSSON, 
JAMES EDMESTON, Zon. Secs. 
RENCH GALLERY, 120 PALL MALL.—The TWELFTH 
ANNUAL EXUIBITION of PICTURES, the Cont i tions of Artiste of the French 
and Flemish Schools, to which | has been added PUN NEW FICTURE of 
ol min} ‘orest 
NOW Catalogue, 6d. 


H YDE-PARK in 1864, by HENRY BARRAUD, Esq., 


containing 220 Portraits of the Frequenters of Rotten Row, NOW ON 
Regent Street (opposite Hanover Street). from Ten till Dusk.—Admissivn 


OLD KENSINGTONIANS.—The DINNER of OLD KEN- 
atthe St. James's Hall, on Wedncsday, the lath day 
THUMAS ABDY, LL.D., 
JOHN THy DY, Esq., Regine of Laws in the Univeity of 
The following Gentlemen ee consented to act on the Committee: 

Bayford, R. A., Esq.. 3 Pum: rt, Temple. Miller, Arthur T., Esq., Old Malden, Surrey. 
eer Nichols, C.,Esq.,5 Westbourne Park 


Bowe Mark Esq., 6 New Square, Lin- 

coins Ino. Nichols, Francis M., Esq., 167 Westbourne 
errace. 

Payne, Wyadhem, Esq., 32 Kensington 


Dewsnap, Ww m., Esq.. Hammersmith. 
Roberts, Arthur, 37, Kensin rt 
on Square. 


Evans, Gilmore, Esq., 3 Sergeant's Inn, 
Chancery Lune. 

Holmes. George P., Esq., Arundel. 

Merriman, John J., +» 49 Kensington 


Miller, Charles S., Esq., 10 Duke Street, Bayswater. 
James's. Willis, Robert, Esq., Barnes. 


Tickets, One Guinea each, can be obtained on application to Mr. Wynpwam Parwn, 
Hon. Secretary, 32 Kensington Square, or 61 St. James's Street, S.W., or of any Member 
of the C tee. Kensinztoni: ding to Dine are requested to apply fur ‘Tickets as 
early as pussibie, ‘n order that may be leted ’ 


T. PAUL'S SCHOOL.—The OLD PAULINE DINNER 


Square, London EC. June 15. tthe Hon. Se glad to ames, 
Addresses, &c. of Old Puulines which may be forwarded to hin. setebenes 


| 
| 
| 
| 
~ 
| 
| 
| 
+ 
| 
: 
= Street, now Open Daily.—Admussion, !s.; Season Tickets, 2s. 6d., admitting to a. 
the Exhibition of the Phutugraphic Society of London, and to all the [actures and Conversa- 
< zioni. Lecture for ‘Tuesday, June 6: “ An Architect's Thoughts,” by E. B. Lams, Esq, 


